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ABSTRACT  CP  THESIS 


Certain  features  of  our  educational  system,  when 
examined  with  future  population  and  educational  trends  in 
mind,  may  be  unsuitable  for  our  growing  province.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  growth 
of  the  accreditation  system  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
would  provide  a  basis  for  obtaining  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  involved. 

This  study  analyzes  and  summarizes  the  standards  and 
procedures  of  accreditation  used  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

In  the  United  States  the  policy  of  accreditation  is 
nationally  recognized  and  is  used  as  a  guide  by  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  It  has  provided  closer  articulation 
between  the  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Canadian  educational  authorities,  on  the  other 
hand,  prefer  to  have  external  examinations  in  the  final  year 
of  the  high  school  program.  Both,  agencies  set  up  minimum 
requirements  to  be  met  for  graduation. 

State  and  provincial  departments  of  education,  rather 
than  the  universities,  exercise  the  privileges  of  accrediting 
the  public  high  schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  it  is  common  practice  to 
accredit  schools  on  an  annual  basis. 
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Each  of  the  forty-eight  states  and  each  of  the  ten 
provinces  requires  the  legal  certification  of  teachers  in 
public  schools.  The  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the 
school  staff  and  the  number  on  staff  determine  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  school  or  the  number  of  grades  that  can  be 


taught. 


Few  agencies  in  either  the  United  °tates  or  Canada 
have  specific  standards  relating  to  the  type  of  size  of 
school  building  necessary  for  accrediting.  Adequacy,  safety, 
and  cleanliness  are  stressed. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  the  following  accreditation 
recommendations  are  worthy  of  consideration  as  a  basis  for 
any  extension  or  revision  of  the  accreditation  policies  now 
being  used  in  ^Iberta. 

(a)  that  the  Department  of  Education  should  be  the 
only  recognized  agency  for  the  accreditation  of 
schools . 

(b)  that  a  guiding  committee  assist  the  Jepartment 
in  sett  ng  up  the  accrediting  policies  to  be 
followed  and  in  supervising  the  program  to 
prevent  indiscriminate  accrediting. 

(c)  that  a  larger  staff  of  High  School  Inspectors 
would  be  needed  to  meet  the  demands  for  con¬ 
sultative  services,  examination  and  reporting. 

(d)  that  the  Evaluative  Criteria  of  the  Cooperative 
Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards  be  adapted 
for  use  as  a  basic  self-evaluation  instrument. 
Classification  should  then  be  used  to  designate 
the  type  of  program  that  could  be  offered  in  terms 
of  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  facilities 
available . 
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(e)  that  schools  be  accredited  for  a  maximum  period 
of  two  years  and  that  the  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  school  plant  and  the  equipment  necessary 
be  expressed  in  general  terms, 

(f)  that  the  minimum  qualifications  of  the  teaching 
staff  be  carefully  considered  to  provide  a  well 
qualified  staff  to  meet  the  additional  responsibil¬ 
ities. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 
I .  THE  PROBLEM 

Accreditation  practices  and  the  standards  used  to 
accredit  secondary  schools  should  reflect  the  best  we  know 
about  secondary  education  if  they  are  to  serve  a  real 
purpose.  To  this  end,  responsible  educational  agencies  are 
constantly  reexamining  and  revising  their  practices  and 
their  standards. 

It  is  possible  that  certain  features  of  our  educational 
system.,  when  examined  with  future  population  and  educational 
trends  in  mind,  may  be  unsuitable  for  our  growing  province. 

In  this  examination  a  survey  of  accreditation  programs  in 
operation  on  this  continent  should  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

This  study  had  its  genesis  in  the  attempt  to  determine  what 
standards  must  be  set  up  to  signify  whether  a  school  meets 
the  criterion  that  its  graduates  may  be  safely  accepted  without 
further  examination  by  colleges,  universities,  or  other  similar 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  It  is  an  effort  to  analyze 
and  summarize  standards  and  procedures  of  accreditation  used 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada* 

Accreditation  involves  many  problems.  This  study 
attempts  to  answer  the  following  related  questions. 
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a •  What  are  the  common  policies,  methods,  end  procedures 
of  state,  provincial  and  regional  accrediting 
agencies? 

(a)  'what  agency  is  responsible  for  accrediting? 

(b)  What  procedures  are  followed  in  the  initial 
accrediting  of  schools? 

(c)  What  manner  of  appraisal  is  used  and  how  is  it 
maintained? 

(d)  ^hat  is  the  frequency  of  accreditation? 

(e)  Do  institutions  of  higher  learning  accept 
graduates  of  accredited  schools  without  further 
examination? 

B.  What  are  the  principal  areas  in  which  standards  have 
to  be  set? 

(a)  Are  there  a  large  number  of  regulatory  controls? 

(b)  Are  standards  of  accrediting  institutions 
specific  or  general  in  nature? 

(c)  Which  standards  are  found  to  be  common  to  a 
majority  of  sta^e,  provincial  and  regional 
accrediting  agencies"; 

C.  what  are  ;he  common  features  of  the  standards  of 
accrediting? 

(a)  American  accrediting  agencies  initiated  controls 
to  achieve  some  element  of  standardization 
amongst  schools.  To  what  extent  have  they 
initiated  common  controls  to  regulate  accrediting 
practices? 

(b)  Have  Canadian  provinces  adopted  any  of  these 
American  practices? 

II.  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY 


Practices  in  education  are  open  to  re-examination 
and  possible  revision  in  the  light  of  our  changing  social 
structure  and  its  demands  on  education. 
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The  continual  rise  in  the  number  of  students  entering 
high  school  is  a  result  of  this  change.  Their  increasing 
number  is  cause  for  a  reappraisal  of  our  examination  system 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  burdensome.  The  Examinations 
Branch  has  recognized  that  present  examination  practices, 
because  of  the  number  of  candidates,  are  orientated  towards 
the  use  of  objective  tests.-  As  the  policy  has  restricted 
the  use  of  the  subjective  query  and  answer,  the  Examinations 
Branch  has  proposed  a  more  widespread  use  of  accreditation 
in  the  high  school#^ 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  accreditation  standards  at  this  time  would  be  helpful  to 
the  Department  of  Education  in  planning  any  revision  of  the 
existing  sta.nda.rds  as  well  as  to  others  interested  in  school 
administration. 


III.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  analyze  and  summarize 
the  standards  and  procedures  of  accreditation  used  in  the 


^-Province  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Fiftieth 
Lnnual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  queen’s  Printer, 
Edmonton,  1956  >  p#  ~S"3* 

2A.B.  Svenson.,  Re :  Erode  IX  Examinations,  Curriculum 
Branch  Circular,  Edmonton,  1952 • 
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United  States  and  Canada 


IV.  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 


Several  important  limitations  of  the  study  are  as 


follows ; 

(a)  Actual  factual  data  on  all  states  were  not 
accumulated  and  analyzed  as  it  was  assumed 
that  the  recent  studies  of  Wardlaw3  and  Wright f 
were  accurate  and  that  significant  changes  had 
not  occurred  since  their  publication. 

(b)  Only  those  standards  and  procedures  accepted  by 

a  majority  of  states  and  provinces  are  considered. 
The  writer  assumed  that  a  lack  of  common  usage 
reflected  that  little  importance  could  be  attached 
to  the  item  in  question.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  necessarily  valid. 

(c)  The  data  are  highly  objective  and  omit  the  sub¬ 
jective  views  of  initiative,  use  of  facilities 
and  local  leadership  available.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  mere  provision  of  facilities  does 
not,  by  itself,  ensure  their  proper  and  effective 
use . 

(d)  Accreditation  is  a  young  idea  in  Canada.  This 
is  particularly  true  if  viewed  in  terms  of  its 
acceptance  in  this  country.  With  this  in  mind, 
and  the  fact  that  information  on  classification 
and  policy  for  some  of  the  provinces  was  not 
amply  provided,  the  results  can  only  be  viewed 

as  indicative  of  present  trends  in  Canada.  Looked 
at  with  this  reservation  in  mind,  however,  they 
should  provide  much  valuable  information  on  the 
status  of  accreditation  in  this  country. 


3 

H.  Pat  wardlaw,  11 A  Froposed  Plan  of  Classification 
and  Accreditation  of  Missouri  Public  Schools",  Doctor's  Thesis,  194-9 
Columbia,  Missouri,  University  of  Missouri, 

^Grace  S.  Wright,  State  Accreditation  of  High  -c Wools , 

Office  of  Education,  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  welfare,  bulletin  ,r5,  Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1955* 
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V.  DE  IT  IONS  OF  CEI  S 


1.  Accredited : 

The  word  '‘accredited11,  as  applied  to  a  school,  implies 
recognition  as  being  satisfactory  or  of  meeting  minimum 
requirements,  an  accredited  high  school  is  a  high  school  in 
which  the  grading  assigned  to  a  student  by  the  school  is 
accepted,  for  all  purposes,  by  institutions  of  higher  learning <, 
When  used  in  American  reports  M approved1*  is  used  synonymously 
with  accredited. 

2.  Classification : 

This  refers  to  organizing  or  categorizing  the  schools 
of  a  state  or  province  into  various  grades  or  classes  by  a 
state  or  provincial  accrediting  agency.  Schools  are  placed 
into  categories  such  as  A,  AAA,  First,  Second  on  the  basis 
of  definite  standards  and  requirements. 

3  °  Standardization ; 

This  is  the  process  of  bringing  schools  into  conformity 
with  certain  minimum  requirements  imposed  by  the  state  or 
provincial  departments  of  education.  Its  purpose  is  to  permit 
pupils  to  transfer  from  one  school  to  another  with  assurance 
that  the  continuity  of  their  education  will  not  be  affected. 

4.  Goals : 

In  this  study  the  goals  of  a  school  are  those  formulated 
by  the  requirements  of  various  educational  agencies.  It  is 
assumed  that  they  are  measurable  and  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  judgment  of  the  effectiveness 


of  a  school. 
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5*  Carnegie  Unit : 

The  Carnegie  Unit  is  the  unit  generally  accepted  by 
all  American  colleges  as  a  standard  basis  for  admission  of 
candidates*  Student  educational  attainment  is  measured  in 
Carnegie  units  of  instruction,  1  unit  representing  120  hours 
of  classroom  instruction  plus  out-of-class  preparation. 

Subjects  requiring  little  or  no  out-of-class  preparation 
must  have  more  clock  hours  of  instruction  devoted  to  them 
for  a  unit  of  credit.  Laboratory  sciences  require  seven 

r7 

forty  minute  periods  a  week.- 
6 •  Standards : 

Standards  refer  to  the  objective  minimum  requirements 
that  schools  must  meet  such  as  the  number  of  days,  the  pupil 
enrollment  or  the  number  of  teachers  on  the  staff. 

7*  Regional  Accrediting  Association : 

All  regional  accrediting  associations  are  non-legal 
associations.  They  exercise  accrediting  powers  with  reference 
to  their  memberships  which  are  purely  voluntary.  Since 
regional  accrediting  agencies  are  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  financial  support  of  public  schools,  the  only 
inducements  offered  by  them  are  of  the  nature  of  honors  and 

^Ellsworth  Tomkins  and  Walter  Gaunnitz,  ’’The  Case  For 
and  Against  the  Carnegie  Unit,  '  School  Life ,  37 :  ,  - ,  >  December, 

195k* 
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recognition.  Such  honors  come  from  the  meeting  of  the 
regulations  and  standards  of  the  associations  and  from  being 
listed  on  the  published  membership  rolls  of  the  associations* 

VI*  PREVIEW  OF  THE  THESIS 

Chapter  11  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  growth  of 
the  accreditation  system  in  the  United  States  and  Canada* 

The  origin  of  accreditation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
is  discussed  along  with  its  expansion  on  this  continent  and 
the  extent  of  its  use  at  present.  A  review  of  the  related 
literature  in  Chapter  111  surveys  the  studies  of  accreditation 
and  their  recommendations.  Questions  regarding  the  policies 
and  procedures  of  state,  provincial  and  regional  accrediting 
agencies  are  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.  General  policies 
referring  to  the  authority  for  accrediting,  the  methods  of 
accrediting  and  the  reasons  for  accrediting  are  presented* 

These  are  followed,  in  Chapter  V,  by  a  resume  of  the  actual 
standards  used  by  accrediting  agencies.  Common  features  of 
the  standards  used  by  accrediting  organizations  on  this 
continent  are  tabulated.  A  history  of  accreditation  in  Aloerta 
follows  and  deals  with  the  success  of  previous  attempts  to 
broaden  the  base  of  accreditation  in  the  province.  Comments 
by  responsible  educational  authorities  regarding  its  implemen¬ 
tation  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  grades  are  given* 
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Chapter  VII  summarizes  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
accreditation.  Trends  that  are  noticeable  in  the  system  are 
also  dealt  with.  The  concluding  chapter  summarizes  the 
findings  of  the  study  and  contains  recommendations  for  consid¬ 
eration  as  a  basis  for  accreditation  in  Alberta. 

VII.  SOURCES  OP  DATA 

The  investigator  is  not  aware  of  any  comprehensive 
survey  of  accreditation  practices  in  Canada  or  of  a  compilation 
of  its  history  and  success  in  Alberta  schools.  Most  of  the 
information  in  this  study,  therefore,  has  been  compiled  from 
original  sources.  Printed  regulations  of  departments  of 
education,  their  annual  reports  and  correspondence  with 
departmental  officials  concerned  with  accreditation  provided 
the  major  portion  of  the  information  on  Canadian  practices 
and  policies. 

In  the  United  States,  the  field  of  accreditation  has 
been,  and  still  is,  under,  >i  thorough  research  and  examina¬ 
tion.  Several  recent  studies  were  available  which  gave 
summarized  information  on  standards  and  policies,  while 
specific  information  was  readily  available  in  publications 
of  regional,  and  state  accrediting  agencies, 
written  in  periodical  literature  on  trends  in  accrediting 
and  recent  changes  in  policy  throughout  the  country.  diese 
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were  readily  available  in  the  University  and  Legislative 
libraries • 

The  following  sources  were  utilized  in  gathering 
data  for  the  survey: 

(1)  Bulletins,  handbooks,  manuals,  annual  reports 

and  other  similar  publications  of  state,  provincial 
and  regional  accrediting  agencies* 

(2)  Department  of  Education  publications  *  (Provincial 
and  State .  ) 

(3)  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Bulletins. 

(Il)  Statements  of  standards,  policies,  criteria  and 
regulations  of  the  regional  accrediting  agencies: 

(a)  North  Central  Association. 

(b)  Southern  Association. 

(c)  Northwest  Association. 

(d)  riddle  States  Association, 

(e)  New  England  Association. 

(f)  Western  College  Association. 

(?)  Regina  Teachers’  Association  Research  Committee  Report. 

(6)  Various  articles  in  periodicals  in  the  University 
and  Legislative  Libraries, 

(7)  Research  studies  related  to  the  topic. 

(8)  Correspondence,  during  the  past  year,  with  the 
necessary  officials  of  departments  and  boards  of 
education  or  accrediting  agencies. 

(9 ;  Personal  conferences  with  members  of  the  department 
of  Education  for  Alberta. 
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In  July,  19 57,  the  writer  began  an  examination  of 
bulletins  and  articles  on  accreditation  and  the  constitutions 
of  various  accrediting  associations,  rluch  of  this  information 
was  secured  by  writing  to  the  departments  of  education  in 
various  states  and  provinces.  In  all  cases,  replies  were 
received  from  the  Registrar  or  some  official  more  closely 
connected  with  the  problem,  and  copies  of  accrediting  regula¬ 
tions  or  promotion  manuals  were  enclosed.  Where  necessary, 
letters  regarding  the  interpretation  placed  on  various 
policies  and  regulations  were  mailed  to  the  proper  official 
concerned. 

A  questionnaire  proved  satisfactory  in  obtaining 
information  that  was  not  apparent  from  the  manuals,  bulletins 
and  regulations  of  the  department  or  agency  concerned.  As 
far  as  possible,  continuous,  parallel  comparisons  were  made 
rather  than  studying  each  state  and  province  in  detail. 

During  the  past  several  years  accreditation  aims,  policies 
and  regulations  of  the  various  Regional  Accrediting  Associations 
and  Boards  of  Education  in  the  United  States  have  teen  under¬ 
going  thorough  re-examination  and  appraisal.  The  information 
from  this  appraisal  was  readily  available  and  since  it  was 
from  reliable  sources  it  was  utilized  to  the  greatest  extent. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  information  on  Canadian 

accreditation  practices  was,  to  the  best  of  the  writer's 
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knowledge,  virtually  non-existent  in  Canada  in  any  summarized 
form,  much  correspondence  T-Tith  departmental  officials  was 
entered  into.  This,  in  some  respects,  limited  some  of  the 
information  and  conclusions  on  Canadian  practices  to  the 
realm  of  ’’opinion”.  These  '’opinions” ,  however,  are  valid 
in  the  sense  that  they  came  from  officials  concerned  with, 
and  working  Tilth,  Canadi  al  s. 

The  conclusions  of  the  study  are  the  result  of  the 
assimilation  and  compilation  of  this  data# 
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CHAPTER  II 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  trace  the  growth 
of  the  accreditation  system  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
so  that  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  entailed 
therein  can  be  obtained. 

I.  .  ...  'IBS  IN  THE ' 

UNITED  STATES 

In  contrast  with  many  other  countries  the  United 
States  has  not  been  subject  to  influences  which  encourage 
a  centralized  form  of  government  with  authority  over  education 
al  affairs  concentrated  in  a  single  ministry  of  education. 
Recognizing  the  importance  of  educa  ion  in  a  democracy  and 
fearful  of  any  concentration  of  authority  for  it,  the  writers 
of  the  Constitution  decided  that  education  should  be  a  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  several  States  and  local  communities. 

The  settling  of  the  w e s t  by  people  to  whom  personal 
initiative  and  individual  enterprise  was  necessary  for  self- 
preservation,  delayed,  widespread  respect  for  formal  education. 
Eecause  of  the  development  of  this  self-reliance,  little 

public  concern  was  afforded  to  questions  of  academic  standards 
It  was  therefore  natural  in  this  environment  of  stress 
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on  self-reliance  that  education,  responsibility  for  which 
had  been  assigned  by  the  Constitution  to  the  otaues,  would 
encounter  no  attempts  by  the  Federal  Government  to  establish 
minimum  standards » 

Religion  was  also  a  factor  in  discouraging  governmental 
concern  over  the  quality  of  higher  education.  Prior  to  the 
Civil  War,  the  majority  cf  institutions  of  higher  education 
were  private  and  largely  church  related.1  The  interests  of 
religion  and  higher  education  were  thus  intimately  related. 

With  the  American  policy  of  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
it  was  inconceivable  that  governmental  standards  could  have 
been  developed  for  the  operation  of  these  church  related 
institutions . 

Since  no  apparent  harm  was  accruing  from  the  irregular 
standards  among  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  since 
political,  social  and  religious  influences  would  have 
prevented  governmental  intercession,  an  approach  to  the 
establishment  of  basic  standards  was  wade  through  accreditation. 

Following  the  Civil  War  conditions  began  to  change  in 
the  United  States,  as  the  population  ere  sed,  as  the  demands 
for  higher  education  increased,  as  society  became  subdivided 


lJohn  )•  fillet  t ,  Financing  igher  Education  in  the 
United  .totes,  hew  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1952. 
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into  more  clearly  defined  economic  and  vocational  groups, 
and  as  demands  for  governmental  regulation  of  business  and 
commerce  increased,  education  also  became  a  matter  of 
increasing  concern  to  the  entire  country*  By  the  latter 
half  of  the  past  century  elementary  and  secondary  education 
had  become  largely  a  responsibility  of  the  public  schools, 
which  were  increasing  in  numbers  and  enrollment.  /. ith  the 
heritage  of  no  federal  governmental  interference,  but  with 
an  increasing  need  for  some  method  of  maintaining  minimum 
standards,  the  institutions  themselves  formed  methods  of 
accrediting  schools. 

Accreditation  had  its  origin  due  to  the  difficulty 
that  students  had  in  preparing  for  various  institutions  of 
higher  education.  The  following  quotation  illustrates,  in 
part,  this  difficulty* 

Each  college  imposed  not  o  ly  its  own  entrance 
examination,  but  its  own  set  of  entrance  reqi irements 
as  well.  igh  schools  located  in  a  region  where  colleges 
were  numerous  frequently  had  the  difficult  task  imposed 
upon  them  of  preparing  students  in  four  or  five  different 
sets  of  entrance  requirements,  to  enable  different 
students  to  enter  as  many  different  colleges.  Preparation 
for  one  was  of  no  necessity  suita  le  for  another. 


One  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  attempts  to  meet  this  difficulty  and  go  offer  a 
reasonable  solution  to  it  was  the  introduction  of  an 
accrediting  system  by  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1871. 
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Under  this  system  the  University  agreed  to  accept  into 
its  freshman  class  such  graduates  of  previously 
approved  high  schools  as  in  their  judgement  properly 
prepared  to  do  college  work. 

The  beginnings  of  a.  system  of  high  school  accred¬ 
itation  was  thus  introduced  by  the  University  of  i  ichigan 
in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  high  schools  of  the  Dtate  into 
closer  liaison  with  the  University.-  A  certificate  signifying 
that  the  candidate  was  qualified  wras  sufficient  for  ad¬ 
mittance  to  the  University. 

In  1873?  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education,  in 
conjunction  with  the  University  of  Indiana,  permitted  super¬ 
intendents  of  selected  schools  to  ascertain  whether  their 

4 

students  were  ready  to  enter  University.  Indiana  thus  became 
the  first  state  in  which  the  accreditation  of  nigh  schools 
was  conferred  u  on  the  °tate  oard  of  Education. 

Expansion  of  sir ilar  programs  in  other  states  was 
rapid  and  was  followed  by  interstate  recognition  of  graduates. 
Michigan  and  Minnesota  agreed  to  this  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  out-of-state  visitation.  By  1897,  forty-two'  state  insti¬ 
tutions  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  other  colleges  and  universities 

2Paul  Monroe  (ed.),  A  Cyclopedia  of  Education.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  ^ompany,  1919?  7 • 

^William  .  Drake,  ,phe  American  school  in  transition, 

New  York:  Prentice  hall  Inc.,  l95l3",  P »~ 

4Elmer  E.  Brown,  The  Making  of  Our  1  iddle  Schools.,. 

New  York:  Longman's  Green  and  Co.,  i  X)7 ,  P*  364. 
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were  using  a  similar  system  of  admission# 

Accreditation  practices  and  standards  have  been  a 
part  of  the  American  public  school  history.  This  historical 
background  probably  accounts  for  its  present  growth  and 
wide  acceptance  throughout  the  United  ^tates. 

The  first  decades  of  accreditation  were  fostered  by 

£ 

the  initiative  of  the  state  universities#  In  1910,  however, 
Iowa  abolished  university  accreditment  and  turned  it  over  to 
the  state  department  of  education.  By  1925?  the  trend  towards 
accreditation  by  the  state  departments  of  education  was 
pronounced#  They  were  the  sole  accrediting  agency  in  thirty- 
four  of  the  forty-seven  states  using  accreditation  and  shared 
the  responsibility  in  seven  other  states.  Today,  in  orly 
two  states,  does  the  state  university  reserve  the  right  to 
accredit.?  The  University  of  California  accredits  schools  in 
that  state  for  purposes  of  admission  on  certificate  to  state 
institutions  of  higher  education.  The  University  of  Michigan 
accredits  Michigan  schools  for  the  same  purpose  and  provides 
consultation  services. 


Pat  Wardlaw,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 
6Grace  S.  VJright,  op.  cit . ,  p.  8. 
7lbid. 
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II.  FORMATION  OF  REGIONAL 
ACCREDITING  ASSOCIATIONS 


8 


In  the  United  States,  after  the  Kalamazoo  case  of 
1872,^  the  growth  of  high  schools  was  exceedingly  rapid. 
With  the  growth  of  these  secondary  schools,  institutions 
of  higher  learning  began  to  see  the  value  of  promoting 
closer  relationships  with  them.  This  relationship  has  been 
further  promoted  by  the  formation  of  regional  accrediting 
associations . 


The  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  is  an  example  of  a  regional  association.  It  was 
organized  in  November,  1395’*  because 

the  laxity  of  prevailing  standards  made  such  an 
organization  imperative.  Institutions  labelled 
universities  were  in  some  cases  mere  high  schools, 
and  in  other  cases  second  rate  colleges .. .The  pur¬ 
poses  given  were... to  elevate  the  s  ;andards  of  scholar-Q 
ship  and  to  effect  uniformity  of  entrance  requirements • ' 

In  similar  ways,  and  for  similar  purposes,  the  other  regional 

associations  were  created.  The  I  idale  lest  Association  of 

Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  was  formed  in  1889,  the  North 

Central  association  in  1894,  the  Western  Association  in  1900 

and  in  1918,  the  Northwestern  Association,  which  used  the 

standards  of  the  North  Central  Association,  Although  the  i  ew 


8 

Elmer  S.  Brown,  op.  pit.,  pp.  356-359 • 

9 

William  K.  Selden,  '‘Background  of  accrediting11, 
speech  given  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington, 
D.C.,  June  20,  1958. 
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England  Association  was  created  in  the  early  l880‘s  it  was 
not  until  1952  that  it  joined  the  other  five  regional 
associations  in  becoming  an  avowed  accrediting  agency, 

In  the  United  States,  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
situation  in  Uanada,  these  non-governmental,  voluntary 
associations  provide  a  force  to  balance  other  external 
influences  which  might  unduly  affect  the  secondary  schools 
and  universities.  That  these  regional  agencies  wield  a 
strong  influence  over  state  agencies  is  evidenced  by  the 
similarity  in  the  accreditation  plans  of  the  state  and  the 
regional  agency  to  which  it  has  a  relationship. 

All  states  have  now  placed  the  authority  for  the 
accrediting  of  secondary  schools  in  the  hands  of  an  accrediting 
agency  w hich  is  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  State 
University  or  a  Commission  composed  of  members  from  each  of 
these  bodies.  Their  accrediting  policies  are  generally  based 
on  the  plans  of  the  regional  association  to  which  they  are 
attached. 

This  study  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the 

wide  acceptance  of  accreditation  by  American  institutions  of 

higher  learning  and  the  secondary  schools  indicates  that 

there  are  features  of  accreditation  that  are  practical, 
acceptable  and  important  in  the  secondary  school  system. 


10 


William  E.  Drake,  ojd,  cit,,  p.  235« 
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III.  ORIGIN  OF  ACCREDITING 
IN  CANADA 

In  Canada,  the  ten  provinces  control  education  within 
their  respective  boundaries  as  guaranteed  by  the  3.N.A.  Act, 

The  provincial  authority  in  each  case  takes  the  form  of  a 
department  of  education,  usually  headed  by  a  minister  of 
educationo  Under  the  minister  there  is  a  permanent  staff  of 
civil  servants  and  the  complexity  of  the  administrative 
structure  varies  with  the  size  of  the  province.  The  provin¬ 
cial  departments  of  education  prescribe  curricula,  authorize 
textbooks,  inspect  the  schools;  they  pass  regulations 
regarding  the  length  of  the  school  year  and  school  day,  the 
ages  of  compulsory  attendance,  and  many  matters  affecting 
the  efficiency  of  instruction. 

In  charge  of  the  schools  locally  are  boards  of  education 
or  school  boards.  The  boards1  responsibilities  are  to  build 
and  maintain  schools,  to  engage  and  pay  teachers  who  meet 
the  professional  qualifications  laid  down  by  the  central 
authority,  and  to  employ  such  other  personnel  and  provide 
such  other  services  beyond  the  required  minimum  as  they  and 
their  electors  think  desirable. 

Between  1870  and  1900,  high-school  entrance  examinations, 
uniform  within  each  of  the  provinces,  were  introduced  as  an 
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efficient  means  of  keeping  poorer  students  out  of  the  high 
schools  and  maintaining  high  academic  standing.  Between 
1900  and  1950,  high-school  entrance  ex  inations  were  gradually 
eliminated  in  order  that  pupils  of  average  and  less-than- 
average  ability  might  get  some  benefit  from  high  school 
education.  In  keeping  with  this  policy,  most  of  the  other 
external  examinations  for  high  school  students  were  eliminated 
during  the  present  century.  With  few  exceptions,  the  only 
external  ex ami nations  retained  were  those  by  which  admission 
was  secured  to  universities  or  normal  schools  and  these  were 
chiefly  at  the  senior  matriculation  level.  Departmental 
examinations  at  the  senior  matriculation  level  are  provided 
by  all  provinces  except  Newfoundland  and  New  Brunswick  which 
do  not  offer  senior  matriculation  courses  as  part  of  their 
regular  program*  For  grades  below  Grade  XI,  only  Newfoundland, 
Catholic  quebec  and  Alberta  provide  some  promotion  examinations 
set  and  marked  under  direct  departmental  supervision# 

Prince  Edward  Island,  which  for  many  years  had  only 
one  high  school,  practiced  accrediting  because  it  was  not  a 
large  problem  to  certify  its  candidates.  There  was  no 
provincial  university  and  students  from  Prince  iiciward  Island 
went  to  universities  throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Each 
of  these  universities  had  its  own  entrance  requirements.  As 
a  result,  no  definite  set  of  regulations  was  prepared  for 
Prince  of  Wales  College  which  was  the  only  institution 
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completing  the  high  school  work.  This  institution  earned 
the  right  to  accredit  because  of  its  high  reputation  i  ith 
the  institutions  of  learning  in  the  East.11  At  the  present 
time,  examinations  in  the  subjects  of  Grade  XI  and  XII  are 
prepared  and  read  under  the  direction  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces 

[he  standing  of  all  students  other  than 
tnose  attending  Prince  of  tales  College  is  determined  by  the 
results  of  these  examinations . 

from  19^-3  to  1950,  New  Brunswick  operated  a  full 
accrediting  program  in  the  secondary  school.  This  made  it 
possible  for  certain  high  schools  to  grant  Matriculation 
Certificates  on  the  basis  of  the  work  done  in  the  home 
school.  A  lack  of  uniformity  in  standards  in  schools  that 
were  accredited  resulted  in  this  arrangement  being  rescinded. 
Since  then  all  candidates  for  a  Department  of  Education 
Matriculation  Certificate  have  been  required  to  write  the 
departmental  examinations.  Some  of  the  examinations  are 
written  at  the  end  of  Grade  XI;  the  others  are  written  at  the 
end  of  Grade  XII.'  “ 

Until  1955  a  system  of  accrediting  high  schools  was  in 
effect  in  Nova  Scotia.  Under  the  plan,  pupils  of  Grades  . 

11L.  :.  Shaw,  Deputy  Minister  and  Director  of  Education, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  letter  to  the  luthor,  ebruary  27,  1953. 

12O.V.B.  Miller,  Director  of  School  Services,  New 
Brunswick,  letters  to  the  author,  September  9,  1957  and  February 
27,  1958. 
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and  XII  who  had  achieved  an  average  of  70 1  or  more  on  the 

school  examinations  could  be  excused  from  writing  departmental 

external  examinations.  Such  schools ,  however,  were  not 

fully  accredited  and  those  pupils  who  did  not  qualify  by 

achievement  on  examinations  were  required  to  write  the 

external  examinations*  This  meant  that  in  all  accredited 

high  schools  time  was  taken  up  to  write  the  accredited  finals 

and  the  Atlantic  Provinces  Examining  Board  Examinations  as 

well.  Elien  the  number  of  schools  applying  for  accreditation 

became  too  small  to  warrant  its  continuation,  it  was  decided 

13 

to  dispense  with  the  system  altogether* 

In  1951.1.,  only  nine  schools  were  using  the  privilege 
of  accrediting  in  bova  Scotia.  This  prompted  the  Inspector 
of  High  Schools,  G.  .T.  Mackenzie,  to  report,  ’Since  so  few 
high  schools  apply  for  the  privilege  of  accrediting  their 
students,  the  certificate  is  not  widely  "mown  through  the 
province,  and  there  would  appear  to  be  some  question  of  the 
advisibility  of  retaining  the  system  as  it  now  operates*"1^ 

The  action  of  discontinuing  accreditation  was  not  based 

Morrison,  Director  of  Curriculum  and  Research, 
Nova  Scotia,  letters  to  the  author,  August  26,  1957  and 
February  27,  1958. 

"^Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  Department  of  Education, 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  Education,  pacen’s  Printer, 

Halifax,  1954,  P-  92. 
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on  educational  principles  but  was  taken  because  of  teacher 
and  public  opinion,  plus  administrative  difficulties,  in  the 
system  as  it  was  then  working  0 ^ 

At  the  present  time  external  examinations  are  given 
in  Grades  XI  and  XII  to  all  candidates  for  Junior  and  Senior 
Matr icul at i on  * 

Newfoundland  does  not  have  ai  accrediting  system  in 
the  high  school  but  its  curriculum  Is  presently  undergoing 
re-examination  with  a  view  to  implementing  a  plan  of  accredi¬ 
tation.^0  At  the  present  time  examinations  are  set  and  marked 
by  the  Department  of  Education  in  Grades  IX,  X,  and  XI. ^ 

Quebec  does  not  have,  and  has  not  had,  in  the  past, 
much  in  the  form  of  accreditation*  Examinations  in  this 
province  cover  more  grades  than  in  any  other  province*  The 
High  School  Leaving  (Grade  XI)  and  the  Senior  High  School 
Leaving  Examinations  (Grade  XII)  taken  in  Quebec  Protestant 
schools  are  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education*  These 

13 

examinations  are  written  by  all  students* 
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Gough,  Director  of  Curriculum,  Newfoundland, 
letter  to  the  author,  September  2,  1957 ° 

17 

Ibid. 

18 

E*Owen,  Director  of  Curriculum,  Quebec  (Protestant) 
letters  to  the  author,  August  22,  1957  and  July  7?  1958* 
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In  the  Quebec  Catholic  schools,  the  department  of 


education  conducts  examinations  in  Grades  IX,  X,  XI  and  XII. 
No  secondary  schools  are  accredited* “v 

Ontario  had  high  school  accreditation  from  the  late 
thirties  until  1945  when  demands  for  external  examinations 
resulted  in  accreditation  being  limited*  After  the  Royal 
Commission  Report  of  1950, ^however,  accreditation  mas  again 


allowed  in  all  of  the  grades  except  Grade  XIII.  This  was 
partially  due  to  the  fact  that  the  research  presented  to  the 
Commission  indicated  that  Gra.de  X,  rather  than  Grade  VIII, 
should  be  recognized  as  the  end  of  a  definite  stage  in  the 
school  education  of  a  majority  of  pupils,  —  As  a  result,  the 
examinations  given  by  the  department  of  education  at  the  end 
of  Grade  VIII  were  cancelled.  A  new  curriculum  was  set  up 
with  external  examinations  at  the  end  of  Grade  XIII  • 

In  Manitoba,  depart  le  tal  cam  i  ations  are  written  at 


1 ^Charles  Bilodeau,  Director  of  Research,  uebec 
(Catholic),  letter  to  the  author,  September  23,  1952. 

20C.A.  Brown,  Registrar,  Department  of  Education, 
Ontario,  letter  to  the  author,  July  10,  1952. 

21iioval  Commission  Report,  ojd.  cit* 

%/ 

^Department  of  Education*  Intermediate  Division, 
Outlines  of"  Courses  for  Experimental  Use,  Curriculum  1:1, 

Revised,  1951,  P*  7* 
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the  end  of  Grades  XI  and  XII.  However,  promotion  from  Grade 
XI  to  Grade  XII  can  be  obtained  by  recommendation  under  the 
regulations  governing  Accredited  Jollegiate  Institutes ,23 
Under  these  regulations,  principals  of  Accredited 
Collegiate  Institutes  are  permitted  to  recommend  a  certain 
percentage  of  their  students.  The  others  write  the  High 
School  Examination  Board  Examinations.2^  Accreditation  has 
never  been  extended  to  Grade  XII  nor  has  it  been  extended 
to  lower  than  collegiate  Institutes  although  the  extension 
has  been  under  consideration.^-7 

Saskatchewan,  by  19^-6,  had  eliminated  all  departmental 
examinations  up  to  Grade  X.2u  Some  schools  were  also  allowed 
to  recommend  students  in  Grade  XI.  After  the  Regina  Teachers* 
Association  Committee  Report  on  accreditation  in  19k6,  the 
province  instituted  a  new  policy  wh  reby  certain  schools 
could  recommend  students  throughout  the  high  school  programme.'  ■' 
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^Programme  of  Studies _ _ __ 

School.  1956-07,  PP.  173-17^. 
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25" 

C.K.  Rogers,  Registrar,  Department  of  Education, 
Province  of  Manitoba,  letter  to  the  author,  July  8,  1958. 
26 


Accredited  Secondary 
Teachers*  Association  Research 
27 


Schools  for  Saskatchewan.  Regina 
Committee  Report,  p.  1. 


Province  of  Saskatchewan, 
memorandum  for  ^ noerintendents .  Xian 
Teachers,  Regina,  October  1,  1957- 
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Under  this  policy  Grade  XI  and  Grade  XII  standing  in 
any  subject  can  be  granted  without  departmental  examination 
to  candidates  recommended  by  the  principal.  Saskatchewan 
is  the  only  province  using  a  full  accrediting  program  that 
allows  a  student  to  be  promoted  from  Grade  I  through  to 
Grade  XII  without  writing  any  external  examination  administered 
by  the  department  of  education. 

It  is  of  note  that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 

the  number  of  schools  eligible  to  recommend  but  which  have 

Pr 

chosen  not  to  recommend  has  increased, “  The  decision  to 
recommend  or  not  to  recommend  is  made  locally. 

British  Columbia  Introduced  accrediting  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  school  in  1938*  At  the  present  time,  accredited  schools 
can  recommend  pupils  in  all  grades  up  to,  and  including.  Grade 
XII,  All  students  write  the  final  leaving  examinations  in 
Grade  XIII. A  school  must  have  at  least  twenty-five  pupils 
taking  the  academic  pattern  in  Grades  XI  and  XII  before  the 
school  is  considered  for  accreditation.-" 

28 

A#M.  Derby,  Registrar,  Department  of  cation. 

Province  of  Saskatchewan,  letters  to  the  author,  March  12,  195  . 

^F.P.  Levirs,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  British 
Columbia,  letter  to  the  author,  March  1  ,  195  • 

3°Ibid. 
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The  history  of  accrediting  in  Canada  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  Eastern  Provinces  have  had,  and  have 
dropped,  a  full  accrediting  plan  for  secondary  schools 
while  the  West  has,  of  late,  begun  to  adopt  some  plan  of 
accrediting  or  recommending  pupils 0 

The  reasons  for  the  origin  of  the  accrediting  move¬ 
ment  in  the  United  ^tates  and  in  Canada  provide  an  interesting 
contrast  o 

In  the  United  States,  accreditation  was  used  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  some  basic  standards  in 
education.  Accreditation  served  the  purpose  of  instituting 
some  measure  of  control  over  the  high  schools  by  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  and  promoting  more  liaison  between  the 
two  bodies.  The  first  decades  of  accreditation  in  the  United 
States  were  thus  fostered  by  the  initiative  of  the  state 
universities.  With  the  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of 
secondary  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  the  values 
achieved  from  the  controls  provided  by  the  accreditation 
relationship,  the  authority  for  accrediting  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  departments  of  education. 

in  contrast,  provincial  governments  in  Canada  have 

dominated  education  while  local  authorities  assumed  a 
subordinate  role.  inistries  of  education  have  established 
the  requirements  for  education  and  in  this  manner  have  created 
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standards  for  the  educational  institutions.  There  are  no 
non-governmental  organizations,  or  voluntary  agencies  which 
establish  requirements.  The  standards  of  excellence  among 
our  many  institutions  of  education  have  been  established 
through  influences  of  a  centralized  form  of  government  with 
authority  over  educational  affairs  concentrated  in  a  single 
ministry  of  education  in  each  of  the  provinces. 

Accrediting  in  Canada  has  meant  the  relinquishing 
of  a  measure  of  the  almost  absolute  control  over  education 
that  provincial  departments  of  education  have  maintained. 
Accrediting  has  provided  an  opportunity  for  more  local  control 
over  promotions  in  the  high  school  and  for  more  participation 
in  the  choice  of  program  to  be  followed  through  the  introduction 
of  options,  credits  and  units  of  study. 

In  Canada,  then,  the  introduction  of  accrediting  has 
led  to  a  greater  measure  of  autonomy  for  the  high  schools 
whereas  in  the  United  States  it  has  led  to  a  greater  measure 
of  control  over  the  high  schools. 


CHAPTER  III 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

In  the  United  States,  with  its  heritage  of  no  federal 
governmental  interference  in  state  education,  an  approach  to 
the  establishment  of  basic  standards  has  been  made  through 
accreditation.  It  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  national, 
regional  and  state  accrediting  agencies  that  secondary  school 
standards  have  been  carefully  scrutinized. 

Regional  accrediting  agencies,  in  1933?  sponsored  a 
project  to  formulate  a  method  of  evaluating  schools  on  the 
basis  of  the  school's  philosophy  of  education  and  its  goals.1 
The  result  of  this  project  was  the  "Evaluative  Criteria"  which 
has  been  used  by  most  American  accrediting  agencies  and 
schools  as  a  standard  for  determining  the  characteristics 
of  a  good  secondary  school. 

Manahan2,  in  1918?  studied  state  classification  and 
standardization  of  high  schools,  He  presented  the  first 
systematic  analysis  of  standards  in  use  in  the  United  States « 

1 

Cooperative  Study  of  oecondary  School  Standards, 

Evaluation  of  Secondary  Schools .  General  Report,  Washington, 

D.C.,  1939 o~ 

2 

John  L.  *:anahan.  "State  Classification  and  Standardization 
of  High  Schools",  -aster's  Thesis,  1918?  C  ge,  Hass., 

Harvard  University,  243  p.  ms. 
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Ten  years  later,  Troxcl^  analyzed  the  standards  for  high 

4 

schools.  Henry  Hill  indicated  the  trends  in  standardization 
and  gave  a  composite  picture  of  state  high  sci ool  standards 
as  they  existed  in  1929* 

Two  recent  nation-wide  studies  of  procedures  and 

cr 

standards  of  accreditation  in  the  United  States  were  by  : ardlavr 
in  1948  and  Wright0  in  1955*  Wardlaw  used  his  classification 
of  procedures  and  standards  in  order  to  proceed  with  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  accreditation  system  in  issciri. 

The  Wright  study  was  a  survey  designed  to  make  it  possible 
for  states  to  more  easily  examine  their  standards  and  accredi¬ 
tation  practices  in  the  light  of  what  other  states  were  re¬ 
quiring  and  recommending. 

Secondary  school  standards  have  also  undergone  exten¬ 
sive  surveillance  in  Canada  but  this  has  been  done  on  the 
provincial,  rather  than  on  the  national,  level,  in  addition, 
no  outside  organization  has  attempted  to  standardize  the 
schools  for  purposes  of  recognition  or  accreditation. 

^Oliver  L.  Troxel,  State  ° crol  of  Secondare  ducati 
Baltimore,  Warwick  and  fork,  Inc.,  1C;23,  2j2  p . 

4 

Hern*:  .  ill,  St  a  o  Hi _ \hool  f.  -  •  im:  &tioi  , 

University  of  Kentucky,  College  of  Education,  Bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  School  Service,  Vol.  2,  I  o.  3?  larch  1930. 

5ll.  Pat  Wardlaw,  ojp.  cit . 

Grace  S.  Wright,  op .  cit . 
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7 

Putnam  and  eir/  in  1926,  recommended  that  a  gradual 
system  of  accreditation  be  introduced  in  British  Columbia 
and  that  there  be  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  use  of 
external  examinations  * 

The  1950  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Ontario^ 
recommended  that  no  system  of  formal  external  school  examin¬ 
ations  should  be  established  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  Commission  questioned  the  validity  of  using 
examination  results  as  a  sole  criterion  for  determining 
promotion.  As  a  result  of  its  investigations,  the  Commission 
concluded  that  estimates  based  on  internal  school  examinations 
were  quite  as  valid  and  useful  as  those  based  upon  external 
written  examinations. 

Three  recent  studies  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  indicate 
that  accreditation  is  operating  successfully  in  those  areas. 

In  Saskatchewan,  a  student  may  be  promoted  through  every  grade 
on  the  basis  of  local  gradings.  The  results  of  several  surveys 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education  show  that  there  is 
very  little  diff  rence  in  the  distribution  01  marks  of  schools 

7j.H.  Putnam  and  G.H.  Weir,  Pamphlet  Containing  the 
Re c ornmendatl ons  liven  in  the  Survey  of  the  School  system ■> 

King’s  Printer,  Victoria,  .C.,  192b. 

Q 

Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Ontario,  report , 
King’s  Printer,  Toronto,  1950. 
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that  are  accredited  and  those  that  are  not.  During  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  the  number  of  schools  eligible  to 
recommend  but  which  have  chosen  not  to  recommend  has  increased. 
No  changes  were  contemplated  in  the  structure  of  the  accrediting 
system  in  view  of  its  relatively  successful  operation  since 

194.6. 10 


In  Manitoba^  a  study  compared  the  marks  obtained  by 
students  from  non-ac credited  schools  competing  for  Isbister 
Scholarships  and  those  who  did  not  compete  and  were  exempted 
by  schools.  The  standards  in  the  schools  exempted  from 
writing  were  as  good  as  the  Isbister  standards  obtained  by 

,12 

writing  departmental  examinations.  The  University  of  I anitoba 
also  studied  records  of  accredited  school  entrants  to  the 
University  and  were  satisfied  with  their  standing.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  institutions  eligiole  ro 
recommend  have  chosen  not  to.  They  prefer  to  have  their 


°A,M.  Derby,  Director  of  Examinations  and  Registrar, 
letter  to  the  author,  March  12,  "  \  • 


11C.K.  Sogers,  Registrar,  Department  of  Education, 
Manitoba,  letter  to  the  author,  July  C,  195° * 

12 

Ibid. 
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students  write  the  departmental  examinations. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented  to  then,  the 
19^0  Royal  Commis sion  on  Education  in  Ontario  proposed  the 
following  recommendations: 

(a)  that,  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  no 
system  of  formal,  external  examinations  be 
established. 

(b)  that  internal  examinations  or  tests  be  employed 
in  determining  progress  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

(c)  that  no  general  certificate  or  diploma  be  established 
to  mark  the  completion  of  the  elementary  school 
program. 

(d)  that  a  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma  be 
awarded  to  each  student  who  successfully  completes 
the  secondary  school  program. 

(e)  that  the  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma 


(1)  be  issued  by  the  local  education 
author i tv  concerned. 


{2j 

(3) 


show  tne  name  and  location  of  the 
secondary  school  attended  by  the  pupil. 


show  the  nature  and  type  of  courses  taken 
and  standing  obtained  in  the  final  two 
years  of  the  secondary  school  program.  • 

As  a  result,  accrediting  is  now  being  is  d  in  -11  rades  except 
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Counselling  Office  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

They  interviewed  t\  o  hundred  and  forty-one  first-year 
students  in  Arts  and  Science  who  had  failed  Christmas  examinations 
that  year.  The  study  indicated  that  the  majority  of  students 
having  difficulty  were  the  ones  not  recommended • 

The  validity  of  using  examination  results  as  a  sole 
criterion  for  determining  promotion  was  also  brought  out  in 
the  Scottish  Report  on  Secondary  Education  which  stated; 

The  results  of  research  and  the  experience  of 
examining  bodies  show  that  teachers  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  accurate  in  placing  their  pupils  in  an  order  of 
merit;  indeed,  we  are  satisfied  that  in  this  respect 
the  teacher's  grading  is  more  trustworthy  than  any 
other. 

The  Norwood  Report^°criticized  the  domination  of  the 
curriculum  by  external  examinations.  *  or  the  benefit  of  the 
large  group  not  seeking  university  entrance,  the  report 
recommended  that  external  examinations  be  eliminated.  Those 
with  university  in  mind  could  write  examinations  after  the 
age  of  sixteen;  a  radical  departure  from  established  custom. 


15 

Edinburgh, 


Scottish  Education  Department,  Secondary,  education 
His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1947,  pp«  44-4 5 » 


5 


16 

The  Norwood  Report,  cited  by  0.  Banks,  Parity  and 
Prestige  in  English  Secondary  Education.  London,  Routledge 

and  Kegan,  1955*  PP*  04-206 . 
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CHAPTER  IV 


P0LIC1HS,  METHODS,  AND  PROCEDURES  OF  STATE, 
PROVINCIAL  AND  REGIONAL  ACCREDITING  AGE.  Cl  S 


The  wain  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  list  the 
policies  and  practices  that  are  most  common  to  state, 
provincial  and  regional  accrediting  agencies •  These 
policies  and  practices  form  the  framework  within  which 
the  agencies  operate.  The  chapter  is  mainly  concerned 
with  the  following  questions: 

(a)  What  agency  is  responsible  for  accrediting? 

(b)  What  is  the  purpose  of  accrediting? 

(c)  What  is  the  length  or  term  of  accrediting 
and  how  is  it  renewed? 

Taking  into  account  the  history  of  accreditation 
in  the  United  States,  the  writer  assumes,  on  the  basis 
of  continued  use,  that  the  common  policies  and  practices 
evident  in  accreditation  plans  have  proven  to  be  sat¬ 
isfactory.  These  common  policies  and  practices  can  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  determining  how,  when  and  under 
what  conditions  accreditation  can  operate. 
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I.  THE-  ACCREDITING  AGENCY 

In  forty-one  of  the  United  States,  the  state 
department  of  education  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
state  hoard  of  education,  has  the  responsibility  for 
accrediting When  the  responsibility  Is  shared,  the 
state  department  investigates  and  recommends  and  the  state 
board  then  follows  their  recommendations. 

In  five  states,  Arizona,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Georgia 
and  Wyoming,  the  state  board  has  a  share  in  the  responsibility 
along  with  the  university,  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
the  state  department.  In  California  and  Michigan  the  univer¬ 
sity  has  sole  control »  ’ he s e  observations  are  summarized 

in  Table  I. 

In  Canada,  the  accrediting  is  dene  by  the  department 
of  education  concerned,  because  there  are  few  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  each  of  the  provinces,  there  is  less 
difficulty  in  proposing  a  method  that  is 


1 

bright,  p£.  cit.,  pp.  17- '9<> 

1 

Wright,  on.  cit.,  pp.  38-43. 
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institutions  concerned  to  the  department  of  education 
than  is  the  case  in  the  United  States, 

Ii,  PURPOSES  OF  ACCREDITING 


Although  the  purposes  of  accreditation  have  been 
partly  dealt  with  in  Cnapter  I,  a  more  thorough  exam¬ 
ination  is  worthy  at  this  ti  ie.  The  North  Central  Assoc¬ 
iation,--  one  of  the  most  influential  regional  accrediting 
associations,  lists,  in  its  Constitution,  purposes  that 
are  indicative  of  the  educational  services  that  accrediting 
agencies  seek  to  provide  and  main  cam. 

An  excerpt  from  this  Constitution  states: 

The  object  of  the  association  shall  be  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  high  standards 
of  excellence  for  universities,  colleges,  and 
secondary  schools,  the  continued  improvement  of 
the  educational  program  and  the  effectiveness 
of  instruction  on  secondary  and  college  levels 
through  a  scientific  and  professional  approach 
to  the  solution  of  educational  problems,  the 
establishment  of  cooperative  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  and 


2 

This  consists  of  the  states  of  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Illinois,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  ichigan,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  ^akota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota,  Nest  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming  and  innesota. 
(Constitution,  North  Central  Association,  worth  Central 

Association  Quar terly ,  Vo?  .  28,  p.  0 
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TABLE  I1 

AGENCY  ACCREDITING  AND  THE  FREQUENCY  OF  ACCREDITATION 
OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


STATE 

MATERIAL 

SUBMITTED 

SCHOOLS 

VISITED 

ACCREDITING 

AGENCY 

TERM  OF 
ACCREDI¬ 
TATION 

Alabama 

Annual  Report 

Every  2  yrs0 

State  Board 

1 

Arizona 

Annual 

Report 

Every  2  yrs . 

State  Board 

1 

Arkansas 

Annual 

Report 

W  hen 

reclassified 

State  Depto 

1 

California 

Application 

After  applying 

State  University 

(1) 

Colorado 

Annua 1 

Report 

Any  time 

State  Board 

(1) 

Connecticut 

None 

annually 

State  Board 

2 

Delaware 

Annual 

Report 

Annually 

State  Board 

1 

Florida 

Annual 

Report 

Indirectly 

Dtate  Depto 

1 

Georgia 

Annual 

Report 

Annually 

State  Commission 

1 

Idaho 

Annual 

Report 

Biennially 

State  Board 

1 

Illinois 

Annual 

Report 

Every  3  yrs. 

State  Supt. 

1 

Indiana 

Annual 

Report 

Any  time 

State  Eoard 

1 

Iowa 

Annual 

Report 

Every  2  yrs. 

State  Board 

1 

Kansas 

Annual 

Report 

Any  time 

State  oupto 

(1) 

Kentucky 

Annual 

Report 

Any  time 

State  Board 

(1) 

Louisiana 

Annual 

Report 

Any  time 

State  Dept. 

(1) 

Maine 

Annual 

Report 

After  applying 

Commissioner A  do 

1 

Maryland 

Annual 

Report 

Any  time 

State  Dept. 

U) 

Massachusetts 

Biennial 

Any  time 

State  Board 

-L. 

survey 

Michigan 

Annual 

Report 

After  applying 

State  University 

1  V-  5  3 

Minnesota 

Application 

Annually 

State  Board 

1 

Mississippi 

Annual 

Rpport 

After  applying 

Accrediting  Comm 

.  1 

Missouri 

Annui  1  Report 

annually 

State  Board 

1 

Montana 

Annual 

Report 

Annually 

State  Board 

1 

Nebraska 

Annual 

Report 

.innually 

Accrediting  C0mm 

•  1 , 2 , 

Nevada 

Annual 

Report 

Twice  a  yr0 

State  Board 

1 

New  Nnmp shire 

Annual 

Report 

Any  time 

State  Board 

1 

New  i  exico 

Annual  Report 

Annually 

State  Board 

1 

New  Jersey 

Annual 

Report 

On  renewal 

°tate  Board  up  to  y 

New  York 

Annual 

Report 

After  applying 

state  Eoara 

North  Carolina 

Annual 

Report 

After  applying 

tatc  Dept. 

l 

North  Dakota 

Annual  Report 

Annually 

State  Director 

l 

of  Education 

. 

. 
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TABLE  I  ^  (continued) 


AGENCY  ACCREDITING 


FREQUENCY  OF  ACCREDITATION 
OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


STATE 

MATERIAL 

SUBMITTED 

SCHOOLS 

VISITED 

ACCREDITING 

AGENCY 

TERM  OF 
ACCREDI¬ 
TATION 

Ohio 

Annual 

Report 

Every  2-3  yrs. 

State  Dept. 

1 

Oklahoma 

Annual 

Report 

Annually 

State  Board 

1 

Oregon 

annual 

Report 

Any  time 

State  Dept. 

(1) 

Pennsylvania 

Annual 

Report 

When 

reclassified 

State  Dept. 

(1) 

Rhode  Island 

Annual 

Report 

Annually 

State  Aepto 

1 

South  Carolina  Applii 

sat ion 

Any  time 

State  Board 

1 

South  Dakota 

Annual 

Report 

Any  time 

State  Supt. 

1 

Tennessee 

Annual 

Report 

Annually 

State  Board 

1 

Texas 

Annual 

Report 

Any  time 

Ed.  Commissioner  1 

Vermont 

Annual 

Report 

Annually 

State  Board 

1 

Virgina 

Annual 

Report 

Any  time 

State  Board 

1 

Utah 

Annual 

Report 

Any  time 

State  Dept. 

1 

Washington 
West  Virgina 

Annual 

Report 

Annually 

State  Board 

1 

Annual 

Report 

Any  time 

otate  Dept. 

1 

Wise ons in 

Annual 

Report 

Any  time 

State  Supt. 

(1) 

Wyoming 

Annual 

Report 

Annually 

State  Board 

1 

(1) 


Until  evidence  is  given  that  the  school  has  fallen  below  any 
of  the  standards  for  the  classification  it  has  been  given. 


1 

Wright,  ojo.  cit.,  p.  16;  Wardlaw,  6£.  c it . , 
State  Bulletins o 
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the  universities  within  the  territory  of  the 
Association,  and  the  maintenance  of  effective 
working  relationships  with  other  educational 
organizations  and  accrediting  agencies. 3 

The  State  of  Missouri  Handbook  states; 

Schools  shall  be  accredited  and  classified 
upon  the  basis  of  certain  goals  and  standards 
which  are  of  a  subjective  and  objective  nature 
respectively,  and  which  are  stimulating  and 
conducive  to  educational  growth.4 

The  purposes  listed  in  the  Colorado  accreditation 
program  are  similar  to  those  of  Missouri: 

The  purposes  of  the  program  for  accrediting 
Colorado  schools  are  to  assist  schools  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  high  educational  standards  and  to 
encourage  the  continuous  improvement  of  educational 
facilities  and  programs.  The  schools  of  Colorado 
and  the  communities  which  support  them  are  desirous 
of  providing  the  best  possible  educational 
opportunities  for  their  young  people.  Experience 
has  shown  that  an  accreditation  program  which 
establishes  appropriate  and  reasonably  high  standards 
can  help  schools  and  communities  in  achieving  this 
end .  5 


3 

Policies.  Regulations  and  Criteria  for  the  Approval 
of  secondary  Schools .  I  orth  Central  Association  Quarterly, 

1952,  Vol.  27,  July  1:0.  1,  p.  145. 

4 

State  of  Missouri,  The  School  .idministrators  handbook. 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  1931,  p.  I6l. 

5 

W.T.  Van  Orman,  Accreditation  of  Colorado  Schools . 
Colorado  State  Department  of  .  due,  tion,  p.  20 
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An  indication  of  how  well  these  purposes  are  thought 
to  be  attained  can  be  found  in  Table  II, 

As  early  as  1936,  R.W,  Frederick  stated  the  following 
aims  for  education*  These  aims  are  definitely  in  accord  with 
the  accreditation  procedures  and  practices  of  today. 

There  is  a  trend  toward  the  elimination  of  textbooks 
to  be  learned.  Instructional  material  of  the  future 
will  be  more  flexible,  more  in  the  form  of  guides  to 
classroom  activity,  and  they  will  be  more  and  more  often 
prepared  by  the  local  staff* 


The  high  school  will  continue  to  prepare  for  college, 
but  the  present  trend  will  continue  until  finally 
detailed  specifications  of  particular  subjects  will 
give  way  to  general  character  and  personality  develop¬ 
ment  and  mastery  of  study-learning  drill. 

Secondary  education  will  eventually  cease  to  be  an 
institution  devoted  primarily  to  the  i  iparting  of 
academic  information.  The  school  will  gradually  come 
to  emphasize  the  immediately  practical  habits  and  skills 
necessary  for  the  daily  job  of  living.5 

Philip  A.  Annas,  Associate  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  Maine,  maintains  that  an  accreditation  program 
in  a  state  should  serve  two  purposes *?  First,  it  should  assure 
a  minimum  educational  opportunity  for  all  of  the  young 
people  of  the  state  and  secondly,  it  should  encourage  the 


R.W.  Frederick,  “Future  Trends  of  the  High  School’1 , 
Curriculum  Journal,  VI, '(May  22,  1935),  pp.  16-19,  cited  by 
Good,  C.V.,  Lrr,  ..  and  Scates,  ..  .,  The  r.et.  odology  o£ 
Educe  tl  oi.  a  1  He  search,  Appleton  Century,  I  ew  Zork,  1  36,  p.  67  • 

'  P.A.  Ann i  s,  ■•rov.- 1  and  ..ecu:  .itin  rds 

for  secondary  Schools ,  Bulletin  of  she  f ational  Ai  sociation  oi 
Secondary  School  Principals,  Vol*  36,  *vpril  1952,  No.  , 

PP*  203-205 O 
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TAELE  II 


OPINIONS  OF  2,083  ADMINISTRATORS  OF  MEMBER  HIGH  SCHOOLS  ,.5 

TO  THE  KIND  OF  JOB  BEING  DONE  WITH  MAJOR  AIMS  AND  -.EATS  OF 

1 


m 


HE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION, 


Percentage  Rating 


AIMS  AND  MEANS 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

The  development  and  maintenance  of 
high  standards  of  excellence  among 
member  schools. 

76 

22 

1 

The  continued  improvement  of  the 
educati  nal  program  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  instruction  in  me  iter  schools. 

61 

35 

2 

The  scientific  and  professional 
approach  to  the  solution  of  educational 
problems . 

53 

40 

3 

The  establishment  of  co-operative 
relationships  between  secondary  schools 
and  higher  institutions. 

39 

49 

9 

The  maintenance  of  effectiveness  in 
working  relationships  with  other 

54 

36 

0 

educational  organizations  and  accrediting 
agencies . 


lrNhat  Member  Schools  Think  of  the  orth  i,entrul 
^association ,  North  Central  Association  Quarterly,  Vol.  29, 
January,  1955,  No,  3,  P*  301 • 
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local  school  authorities  to  examine  the  educational 
needs  of  the  youth  in  their  area  and  build  a  curriculum 
to  meet  these  needs. 

Much  the  same  purposes  of  accrediting  are  re¬ 
cognized  by  Canadian  authorities <>  The  accrediting 
booklet  completed  by  schools  in  British  Columbia  submits 
that : 


Accrediting  is  a  device  by  which  a  secondary 
school  is  encouraged  to  develop  its  standards  to 
the  point  where  its  recommendation  is  accepted 
in  lieu  of  external  examination. 8 

Eight  regulations  governing  accrediting  are  then 

given  with  a  qualifying  note  that  the  accrediting  of  a 

school  is  a  recognition  that  it  is  meeting  the  above 

requirements  o 

Mr.  A. Mo  Derby,  director  of  Examinations  and 

Registrar  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  Saskatchewan, 

feels  that  accrediting: 

...improves  the  work  habits  of  students 
because  they  are  graded  on  their  years  work 
and  it  is  thus  an  incentive  for  regular  attendance, 
good  work  and  proper  behavior . y 

A  recent  survey  in  Ontario-Vindicated  that  out  of  all 

^Department  of  Education,  Accrediting  of  high 
Schools,  Victoria,  British  "olumbia,  p.  2. 

%r.  A.M.  Derby,  letter  to  the  author,  March 

12,  l?V0o 

^Department  of  Education,  Intermediate  Division, 
Outlines  of  bourses  for  Experimental  Mse,  Curriculum  1:1 


Revised,  1951,  p*  7° 
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pupils  entering  elementary  schools,  approximately  56,1  continue 
their  education  to  the  end  of  Grade  X,  hut  that  only  21 % 
complete  Grade  XII*  The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

..•a  unified  and  continuous  programme  can  be 
designed  for  these  grades  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils 
in  the  age  range  of  12  to  16  years  and  to  provide 
a  well-rounded  course  for  pupils  who  leave  school 
at  the  end  of  Grade  X.  One  of  the  artificial  barriers 
to  continuity  has  been  removed  by  the  abolition  of 
the  High  School  Entrance  Examination. 

The  purposes  of  accreditation  are  thus  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  the  community  that  the 
school  is  serving* 

III.  METHODS  OF  ACCREDITATION 
USED  BY 

ACCREDITING  AGENCIES 


In  the  early  years,  the  University  of  Michigan  required 
a  report  of  schools  seeking  accreditation  status  with  them 
and  followed  this  with  a  visit  to  the  school  by  faculty 
members.  Other  states  that  had  not  practiced  visitation 
soon  saw  the  advantages  of  this  and  followed  suit.  By  1910, 
reports  covered,  (a)  buildings,  equipment,  libraries,  labora¬ 
tories,  references,  (b)  school  organisation,  grades,  number 
of  pupils,  (c)  preparation  of  and  number  of  teachers,  (d)  courses 
of  study,  and  (e)  support  of  the  school.  mese  reports  .ere 


. 


. 
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followed  by  visitation  by  a  special  high  school  inspector. 

An  examination  of  current  methods  of  accrediting 
in  Table  1  indicates  that: 

(1)  Schools  must  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
State  Department o 

(2)  Recommendations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  this 
report  to  the  state  board  of  education  which 
is  the  final  accrediting  authority. 

(3)  The  visitation  period  is  flexible  in  that  some 
require  an  initial  rating,  some  when  difficulties 
become  evident  and  others  on  a  ,lwhen  possible’* 
basis . 

This  self-evaluation  report  by  the  school  seeking 
accreditation  or  a  continuance  in  its  status  and  the 
inspection  of  the  school,  where  feasible,  by  a  visiting 
inspector  or  inspectoral  group  has  thus  been  developed  t  s 
the  most  common  method  of  accreditation  for  both  state, 
provincial  and  regional  agencies. 

In  Colorado,  for  example,  the  initial  step  is  taken 
by  the  school  in  undertaking  a  very  careful  and  comprehensive 
self-evaluation.  The  Evaluative  Criteria,  available  from 
the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards,  is  the 


11 

Henderson,  or.  cit . ,  p.  119,  cited  by  right, 
on .  cit . ,  pp.  24-2 5 « 


right, 


/  O  «  C  J  l-  »  ,  P  *  1  * 


RoM. 

Association  of 


Garrison,  "Standards  of  Accrediting",  Netlonqt 
iecondary  School  Principals,  April,  19:’',  P*  — • 
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instrument  normally  used  in  making  the  evaluation  of  the 
high  school.  The  step  of  self-appraisal  usually  requires 
at  least  a  year's  time.1- 

One  of  the  accepted  trends  in  American  accrediting 
is  that  it  is  accepted  as  a  principle  of  procedure  that 
superiority  in  some  characteristic  ma.  he  regarded  as  compen¬ 
sating,  to  some  extent,  for  deficiencies  in  other  respects. 
The  facilities  and  activities  of  an  institution  are  judged 
in  terms  of  the  purposes  it  seeks  to  serve.  An  institution 
is  thus  not  held  to  a  set  of  minimum  standards,  the  violation 
of  any  one  of  which  would  jeopardize  its  accreditation. 

The  statement  of  policies  for  secondary  schools  by 
the  North  Central  Association  Accrediting  Agency  reads  in 
part  as  follows  : 

An  institution  should  be  judged  upon  the  basis 
of  the  total  pattern  it  represents  as  an  institution 
of  its  type.  ...wide  variations  will  appear  in  the 
degree  of  success  achieved.  ...no  school  should  be 
denied  accreditation  because  it  fails  to  meet  a 
specific  standard,  if  its  total  pattern  of  achievement 
is  good.l^ 


Where  accreditation  is  practiced  in  Canada,  much  the 
same  procedure  is  followed,  in  iritish  Columbia,  Saskatchewan 
and  Manitoba  there  is  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  placed  on  the 


13 

W.T.  Van  Orman,  o£.  cit.,  p.  3* 

^'Policies,  Regulations,  and  Criteria  for  the  Approval 
of  Secondary  Schools ,  North  Central  Association  purr  ,,eri;/ , 

Vol .  30,  July  1955?  P»  13^ • 
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written  report  submitted  by  the  principal,  superintendent 
or  inspector  of  schools.  In  Manitoba,  where  full  accrediting 
is  restricted  to  Collegiate  Institutes,  it  is  easier  to 
emphasize  the  visits  of  the  inspecting  team.  British  Columbia 
uses,  as  an  additional  control,  the  success  of  the  graduates 
of  the  school.  With  increased  population,  however,  it  would 
be  impractical  to  correlate  the  success  of  the  large  number 
of  graduates  with  the  schools  graduating  them.  The  success 
of  the  graduates  of  a  school  is  not  a  common  accrediting  contro 

IV.  STATE  ACCREDITING  AGENCIES- 
FHEQUENCY  OF  ACCREDITATION 

Once  accredited,  schools  generally  remain  so  unless 
there  is  an  adverse  change  in  conditions.  The  annual  written 
report  which  each  school  is  required  to  file  is  of  major 
importance  in  keeping  the  school  on  the  accredited  list. 
However,  in  addition,  there  is  the  official  report  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  Inspector  or  official  of  the  respective 
accrediting  agency  who  has  visited  the  school,  ^his  is 
usually  an  annual  report  but  individual  states  have  varying 
periods  of  time  for  submission  as  is  seen  in  Table  a. 

Where  classification  is  not  annual,  the  school  retains 

the  previous  rating  until  the  accrediting  agency  recognizes 
and  authorizes  any  change. 
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In  certain  states,  particularly  where  there  is  a 

classification  or  grading  of  schools,  yearly  accreditation 

is  favored.  This  allows  the  schools  that  are  low  on  the 

classification  scale  to  seek  a  higher  accreditation  rating. 

Because  school  conditions,  especially  those  relating  to  plant 

and  equipment,  can  be  remedied,  yearly  rating  of  schools  is 

warranted*  This  would  e  particularly  true  of  areas  where 

teacher  turnover  wras  great  or  wTnere  financial  difficulties 

in  school  operations  were  evident* 

Canadian  accrediting  is  on  an  annual  basis*  This  is 

partly  due  to  its  novelty  and  the  need  to  set  and  meet 

standards  in  each  province  as  conditions  permit.  In  his 

letter  of  March  18,  1953 ,  Mr.  F.P.  levirs,  Chief  Inspector 

of  Schools  for  Eritish  olumbia  stated: 

**.0ver  the  years,  this  situation  has  been 
so  improved  that  there  are  very  few  schools  in 
the  Province  which  could  not  meet  good  physical 
standards.  This  was  partly  at  least  due  to 
accreditation  requirements .. .The  longest  term 
of  accreditation  is  three  years,  so  each  accredited 
school  is  reviewed  at  least  that  often* 

V*  CLASSIFICATION 


A  number  of  states  provide  more  than  one  set  of 
criteria  or  standards  for  classifying  their  schools  and  as  a 

result  have  two  or  more  groups  or  classes.  This  method 
enables  a  state  to  hold  high  standards  icr  urban  schools  vitnout 
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penalizing  small  rural  schools  that  cannot  compete  on  the 
same  basis  of  high  standards  for  enrollment,  staff  preparation 
and  building  requirements • 

There  is  no  common  terminology  used  in  designating 
the  classification  into  which  various  schools  are  placed. 
"First15  , "Second" ,  combinations  of  letters  such  as  A,  AA,  B 
and  phrases  are  used  to  categorize  the  types  of  schools. 

wardlaw  ^  considered  classification  to  be  co  imon 
practice  and  recommended  it  in  his  proposed  revision  of 
Missouri  schools  in  1943.  At  this  time,  twenty-one  states 
used  a  three  or  four  step  scale  of  rating  while  only  twenty 
used  simply  "approved11  or  11  unapproved55 o  .ardlaw1  also  cited 
evidence  of  the  trend  from  Hill's  work1'7  which  was  summarized 

ec*  • 

o  • 

(1)  Leadership  of  accrediting  agencies  is  being 
stressed  and  inspection  minimized. 

(2)  More  than  one  classification  is  being  used. 

(3)  Suggested  curricula  are  being  set  up  for  smaller 
schools , 

However,  in  1955,  only  sixteen  states  were  using 


15 


Wardlaw,  jojg.  cit . ,  p.  47 


16t,  .  , 

-i-Did. 


l7Iienry  V.  Hills,  "High  School  Standardization", 
Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  School  irvlce,  college  of  Education, 

University  of  Kentucky  ,  /ol.  2,  -  o.  j,  r .  1  36 

Wardlaw,  p,  46. 
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classification  of  accredited  schools  and  the  obvious 
question  is  “What  does  classification  accomplish?11 

In  her  study  fright^  found  the  following; 

(1)  Does  classification  make  a  difference? 

1  ight  out  of  thirteen  reporting  states  said 
it  made  a  real  difference.  Three  reported 
that  it  made  some  difference  while  two  re¬ 
ported  no  difference o 

(2)  Is  anything  to  be  gained  by  lowering  the 
classification  of  a.  school? 

The  majority  of  replies  indicated  that  there 
was  some  pressure  on  the  community  to  make 
funds  available,  not  only  for  minimum  school 
needs,  but  as  an  incentive  for  the  community 
to  better  their  schools.  It  appeared  to  be 
an  aid  to  school  officials  in  trying  to  meet 
higher  standards® 

(3)  Why  has  classification  been  discarded  or  not 
accepted? 

Answers  here  indicated  opposition  was  due  to 
(1)  a  violation  of  the  philosophy  of  accrediting 
schools,  (2)  classification  did  not  necessarily 
improve  the  functional  quality  of  the  school 
although  the  facilities,  etc.,  could  undoubtedly 
be  improved,  (3)  unnecessary  administrative 
detail.  Schools  are  either  accreditatle  or  they 
are  not. 

States  using  classification  feel  that  the  following 
principles  are  evident  from  their  use: 

(1)  Schools  strive  to  reach  the  highest  type  of 
classification  available.  '-his  results  in 
improved  secondary  schools. 


13 


Wright,  o£.  cit . ,  pp.  16-25® 
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(2) 
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Physical  facilities  and  materials  of  instruction 
are  more  readily  made  available  by  school  boards. 

(3)  Centralization  into  slightly  larger  and  better 
equipped  schools  has  resulted  through  public 
demands  for  recognition  of  their  schools. 

(ii)  Public  agitation  is  great  when  accreditation 

classification  is  lowered  and  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
directed  at  the  administrative  staff  of  the 
school  but  at  the  officials  who  are  more  directly 
concerned  with  providing  the  necessary  means  for 
improvement  •  -L 

Two  states,  Florida  and  Texas,  however,  have  dropped 
classification  as  a  result  of  their  revision  of  standards. 

Their  reasons  are  that  it  involves  administrative  problems 
that  are  unnecessary,  that  facilities  play  too  large  a  part 
in  the  classification  and  that  it  violates  the  democratic 
principles  inherent  in  American  education. 

All  states  have  standards  to  which  they  demand  adherence 
by  newly  accredited  schools.  Seven  states  that  do  not  have 
classification  have,  however,  a  definite  system  of  conditional 
or  probationary  approval  granting  temporary  accreditment 
to  schools  failing  in  some  respect  to  meet  established  criteria. 

Glassification,  on  the  whole,  does  not  affect  the 
state  aid  given  to  secondary  schools.  /ardlaw,  in  194  y 
found  that  only  five  of  the  forty- eight  states  made  high 


■^Wright,  op.  cit . ,  pp.  l6-d  • 
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^  Wardlaw,  or.  cit . ,  pp.  47-50. 
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standards  a  necessity  for  provision  of  state  funds.  In  the 
state  of  Maine,  for  example,  approximately  thirty  T3er  cent 
of  the  school  funds  are  from  state  sources  and  because  of 
this  there  are  regulations  governing  the  continuance  of  the 
aid  to  schools  that  do  not  use  the  funds  wisely  in  providing 
school  facilities  and  opportunities. 

Generally,  however,  the  only  inducement  for  schools 
to  reach  a  high  rating  or  classification  is  the  prestige  to 
be  gained  from  being  in  high  state  classification  or  in  being 
listed  as  "approved”  by  a  regional  accrediting  agency.  There 
would  appear  to  be  little  controversy  over  the  fact  that  the 
recognition  gained  from  being  listed  or  approved,  particularly 
by  an  influential  accrediting  agency  such  as  the  North  Central 
Association,  is  quite  important  in  maintaining  high  school 
standards • 

In  Canada,  there  are  no  definite  classification  schemes. 
British  Columbia  comes  closest  to  this  type  of  organization 
in  that  schools  are  "warned"  or  placed  on  ’probation”  xor 
certain  periods  if  indications  are  that  the  standards  are 
inadequate.  In  Manitoba,  classification  exists  in  the  sense 
that  only  Collegiate  Institutes  may  become  "accredited". 

VI.  REGIONAL  ACCREDITING  AGENCIES 

A"i  1  regional  agencies  are  non-legal  association  with 

contrasted  to  the  state  accrediting 


voluntary  memberships . as 
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agency  which  is  a  certified  accreditation  agent  for  the 
particular  state  concerned.  'The  policies,  procedures  and 
standards  are  similar  to  those  of  the  state  agencies  just 
described.  As  was  revealed  in  Chapter  II,  these  regional 
agencies  have  been  a  part  of  American  education  for  some 
time  and  have  been  in  existence,  in  some  cases,  longer  than 
the  state  accrediting  association.  When  the  original  reason 
for  accrediting  is  recalled,  the  similarity  between  the 
state  and  regional  accrediting  agencies  is  understandable 
in  that  it  removed  the  complexities  of  schools  attempting 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  many  institutions  of  higher 
learning  that  students  wished  to  attend. 

Classification  is  not  markedly  involved  in  the 
regional  designations  of  ’accredited1,  schools,  ’.here  deemed 
necessary,  ’’warnings"  or  "suspensions"  are  given;  otherwise 
the  schools  are  either  listed  or  dropped.  The  costs  of  the 
investigations  necessary  before  accreditment  oy  a  regional 
agency  are  borne  by  the  school  concerned. 
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CHAPTER  V 


STAHDARDS  OF  STATE,  PROVINCIAL,  AND  REGIONAL 

AGENCIES  FOR  THE 

ACCREDITATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  basis  of  accreditation,  since  its  innovation, 
has  been  the  reliance  on  certain  definite  standards  and 
regulations.  In  general,  these  standards  have  tended  to  be 
specific  except  in  certain  areas  where  an  objective  measure¬ 
ment  is  not  possible.  All  states  and  provinces  practicing 
accreditation  have  some  pattern  of  standards  to  which  they  refe 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  states,  they  are  a  reflection  of  the 
criteria  of  the  regional  associations.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  chapter  to  present  and  discuss  both  specific  and 
general  requirements  of  these  accrediting  institutions. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  those  that  are  common  to 
the  majority  of  the  agencies  so  engaged. 

Table  III  is  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  states 
including  certain  accreditation  standards  in  their  require¬ 
ments  in  1929  and  195k-.  It  illustrates  that  the  original 
standards  are,  without  exception,  still  in  full  use.  Table  17 
confirms  the  importance  of  these  standards.  However,  in  this 
respect,  one  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  trend  has  bee^ 
away  from  demanding  a  strict  adherence  to  standards  seo  up. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  qualiiications  01  tne  reaching 
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TAHLE  III1 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  STATES  INCLUDING  CERTAIN 
ACCREDITATION  STANDARDS  IN  1929  AND  IN  1954 


1929 

1?54 

Qualifications  of  teachers 

46 

43 

Units  required  for  graduation 

44 

45 

Length  of  the  school  year 

44 

48 

Minimum  length  of  period 

44 

44 

Minimum  number  of  teachers 

42 

39 

Minimum  number  of  pupils 

14 

21 

Teaching  load 

33 

32 

Library  facilities 

42 

44 

Laboratories 

42 

33 

Records  and  reports 

35 

36 

1  . 

Wright,  op.  cit • 5  p. 
-fate  Department  of  education 

67;  Wardlaw,  _apo  cit.j 
Accrediting  Regulations 

0 
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TABLE  IV 


... 


PRESENT  STANDARDS  COMMON  TO  STATE  ACCREDITING  AGENCIES 

1959 


No.  of  States 


Qualifications  of  the  principal  48 
Qualifications  of  the  teach:' r.g  staff  48 
Minimum  length  of  the  school  year  43 
Subjects  required  of  all  pupils  47 
Units  required  for  graduation  4J 
Library  facilities  44 
Length  of  class  period  44 
Keeping  of  records  and  reports  40 
Dchool  plant  and  instructional  equipment  39 
Minimum  number  of  teachers  39 
Maximum  teaching  load  35 
Pupil  load  per  year  33 
Minimum  number  of  pupils  21 


bright,  o£_o  cit  • ,  pp .  33-80;  Nardlaw,  gpu  cit_o , 
pp.  57-95;  State  Department  of  Education  Accrediting 

Bulletins  and  Regulations. 
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staff  led  the  list  of  standards  required  by  states  in  1929 
and  again  in  195^#  Another  standard,  important  in  terms 
of  Alberta’s  rural  population  and  the  number  of  small  high 
schools,  is  the  standard  demanding  a  minimum  number  of  teachers 
for  an  accredited  secondary  school.  This  standard  serves 
the  function  of  limiting  the  size  of  school  that  can  be 
accredited  without  setting  up  detailed  standards  of  enroll¬ 
ment  or  the  number  of  pupils  that  must  attend  a  school  before 
the  right  to  accredit  is  granted.  The  latter  method,  when 
used,  has  met  opposition  because  it  appears  to  be  more  dis¬ 
criminatory  than  a  standard  that  requires  a  school  to  offer 
a  program  that  has  more  breadth  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
small  high  school. 

Attempts  of  accrediting  agencies  to  set  up  criteria 
that  were  reasonably  objective,  and  therefore  easy  to  evaluate, 
resulted  in  criticism1  that  standardizing  activities  were 
stifling  legitimate  experimentation.  Others  resented  the 
attempts,  by  accrediting  institutions,  at  compelling  schools 

p 

to  meet  standards. 

Other  education  officials  offered  similar  criticisms. 

As  a  result  of  this,  a  trend  developed  which  recognized  the 


1,2 

Charles  H.  Judd, 
Educational  Standards",  The 
J uarterlv.  Vol.  ill,  Jo*  1, 


"A  Method 
forth  Cent 
June,  1928 


of  Securing  National 
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need  for  standards  but  did  not  regard  them  as  specific 
requirements.  One  of  the  men  who  was  foremost  in  advocating 
and  bringing  notice  to  the  trend  was  henry  H.  Hill,  State 
High  School  Supervisor  for  Arkansas,  who  made  an  intensive 
study  of  trends  in  state  standardization  from  1918  to  1928 
in  thirty-six  states.  He  reported.3  that  thirty-three  of 
thirty-six  states  emphasized  the  brooder  purposes  of  leader¬ 
ship  while  minimizing  regulatory  aspects.  Hill  also  noted 
that  minor  administrative  features  were  becoming  stabilized 
and  that  only  minor  changes  had  occurred  in  the  minimum 
number  of  teachers,  maximum  number  of  periods  per  teacher, 
etc.  This  is  supported  by  the  data  in  Table  III. 

The  data  for  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter 

L  ..  Z 

were  obtained  mainly  from  the  studies  of  bright '  and  .Jardlaw-  , 
bulletins  of  state,  provincial  and  regional  accrediting 
agencies  and  reports  appearing  in  periodical  literature.  The 
publications  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  and  the  i  orth  Central  Association  Quarterly  ere 
particularly  useful  in  obtaining  data  ior  che  study  oi  sta^  u.o.rds. 


3  „ 

Department  of  Superintendence,  Standard i z trig ^ A g_ej 1  c_ie,s 
and  Articulation  Problems*  19°9,  Seventh  Yearbook,  National 
educational  Association,  p»  23 q * 
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V/right,  op.  cit. 

5  . , 

Wardlaw,  op.  cit. 
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Only  the  most  common  items  used  as  standards  by  accrediting 
agencies  are  discussed.  The  information  was  grouped,  rather 
than  minutely  tabulated,  because  the  purpose  of  the  chapter 
is  to  indicate  the  general  nature  of  the  standards  imposed 
by  agencies  and  is  not  intended  as  a  guide  for  the  practices 
in  individual  states  and  provinces. 

I.  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS 

Every  state  and  province  requires  the  legal  certifi- 
cation  of  teachers  in  public  schools.  As  a  result  of  this 
requirement  of  certification,  all  states  and  provinces  regard 
teacher  preparation  as  one  of  the  main  standards  for  accredi¬ 
tation. 

Because  of  the  need  for  objective  measurements  to 
keep  accrediting  agencies  informed,  the  amount  of  university 
or  college  training  is  used  as  a  criterion.  In  using  this 
standard,  years  of  training,  as  a  guide  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  teacher,  professional  competence,  teaching  ability, 
personality  and  other  desirable  attributes  of  good  teaching 
are  assumed.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  impossibility  of  any 
adequate  or  feasible  method  of  measurement  of  these  attributes. 


o  ,  _ 

Wright,  ojq.  cit . ,  p.  (• 
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Although  the  lowest  requirement  in  terms  of  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  regular  teachers  by  state  accrediting  agencies 
is  a  bachelor’s  degree,  few  states  make  this  specific  or 
explicit  in  their  standards  because  it  would,  at  the  present 
time,  be  unrealistic.  The  regulations  show,  however,  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  teachers  must  be  fully  qualified. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  principal  who  is  one  of  the 
central  figures  in  the  accrediting  operation.  Much  the  same 
situation  exists  in  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba  where  accrediting  is  presently  undergoing  a  revival. 
It  is  a  recognized  feature  of  regional,  state  and  provincial 
accrediting  that  no  requirement  is  practical  that  would,  at 
the  outset,  eliminate  any  large  number  of  schools  from  parti¬ 
cipating# 

Regional  accrediting  agencies,  because  they  are  respon¬ 
sible  only  to  a  select,  voluntary  membership,  are  more  strict 
in  requirements  of  qualifications.  State  and  provincial 
agencies  are  responsible  to  the  puolic  and  tnoreiore  must 
accommodate  all  features  of  the  school  systeri  • 

11.  LENGTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  minimum,  with  few  exceptions,  is  one  hunm  so.  — nd 
seventy  days  with  a  majority  of  the  states  requiring  one 
hundred  and  eighty.  In  Canada,  this  is  a  statutory  regulation 
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of  each  provincial  department  of  education  and  is  not 
left  up  to  each  district  to  decide. 

III.  UNITS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Generally  speaking,  the  aim  of  the  secondary  school 
program,  as  expressed  by  state,  provincial,  and  regional 
accrediting  agencies,  is  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program 
with  the  curriculum  cased  on  the  fundamental  needs  of  the 
pupil.  There  is  the  need  to  provide  the  ‘‘traditional1*  and 
the  “exploratory11  courses  to  meet  the  breadth  of  courses 
required.  Present  too,  is  the  fact  that  too  many  of  the 
rural  areas  have  small,  ill-equipped  and  poorly  staffed  schools. 

In  recognition  of  the  factors  mentioned  above,  the 
only  requirement  of  most  accrediting  agencies  is  a  demand 
for  fifteen  or  sixteen  Carnegie  units  for  graduation.  The 
remainder  of  the  program  is  left  for  enrich:  ng  and  meeting 
the  needs  of  individual  pupils  and  it  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  school  to  provide  a  suitable  program. 

The  concept  of  what  constitutes  adequate  college 
preparation  is  a  moot  point J  Colleges  find  it  difficult  to 


7 Guy  N.  Harriger,  “College  r nt ranee  Requirements 
Need  Not  Be  A  Problem1* ,  Educational  Leadership.  Nay,  1953* 
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prescribe  a  required  pattern  of  high  school  subjects  for 
college  entrance.  Emphasis  in  college  recruitment  is  now 
concerned  with  predicted  ability  and  success  of  the  individual 
rather  than  a  required  subject  pattern* 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  the  Carnegie  unit  the 
forty  minute  period,  five  times  a  week  is  the  minimum  that 
can  be  used.  Some  states  use  a  sixty  minute  period  four  times 
a  week.  However,  thirty-five  states  use  the  basic  forty  or 
forty-five  minute  period* 


IV.  SCHOOL  PLANT  AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

Factors  relating  to  the  adequacy  and  condition  of 
the  school  plant  vary  greatly.  Consequently,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  require  specific  standards  which  would  be 
applicable  to  all  or  even  to  any  great  number  of  schools. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  satisfactory  types 
of  school  plant  fixtures  and  equipment,  each  suitable  ioi  a 
particular  situation,  the  requirements  o.l  all  acc  aed5.  ting 
agencies  are  rather  general.  They  stress  aaequac.  ,  s.  r-  t;  , 
and  cleanliness  in  terms  of  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  and 
the  program  being  offered. 

Criterion  V  of  the  Policies,  Regulations  and  Criteria 
for  the  Approval  of  Secondary  Schools  of  the  North  Central 
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Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  states: 


‘‘Che  school  plant  should  be  flexible,  adequate 
in  size,  and  so  planned  as  to  facilitate  the 
offering  of  a  modern  program  of  secondary  education 
that  is  suited  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
pupils  and  the  community.  ...The  building  should  be 
attractive  and  appropriate  in  design  an$  should  assure 
the  safet:y  and  health  of  its  occupants 


ls 


The  requirements  of  the  other  regional  accrediting 
associations  and  those  of  the  state  agencies  are  very  similar 
in  nature.  All  stress  the  insurance  of  hygienic  conditions 
and  safety. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  our  system  of  control  of 
education  as  contrasted  to  that  of  the  United  States, 


provincial  departments  of  education  exercise  much  more 
control  in  relation  to  the  adequacy  of  school  buildings  and 
the  equipment.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  many  of  our 
areas  of  low  population  density  there  are  poor  buildings 
and  equipment.  The  adequacy  of  the  small  high  school  has 
been  questioned  and  the  present  trends  of  centralization 
in  manv  of  our  provinces  indicates  that  tins  inadequacy 
has  been  recognized.  One  of  the  recommendations  o_  ne 
Regina  Teachers’  Association  Research  study y  was  that,  there 


^The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  Policies ,  Regulations,  ang.  0r±  qcria  ipf.. 
the  Approval  of  Secondary  Schools ,  p.  -1. 

^Accredited  Secondary  Schools  for  Saskatchewan,  on. 
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should  be  no  instruction  in  Grade  XI  in  schools  devoting  less 
than  two  rooms  to  high  school  instruction.  Inspector  F.P. 
Levirs  of  British  Columbia  reports :^J 

In  general,  when  accrediting  was  first  introduced, 
matters  of  physical  plant  and  equipment  loomed  large* 

Over  the  years,  this  situation  has  been  so  improved 
that  there  are  very  few  schools  in  the  Province  which 
could  not  meet  good  physical  standards.  This  w as 
partly  due  at  least  to  accreditation  requirements. 

Laboratory  facilities  and  libraries  have  been  main 
considerations  since  the  inception  of  accrediting.  Re¬ 
quirements  for  laboratories  are  generally  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  nature  of  the  school  and  the  population  it  is  serving 0 
As  a  result,  the  requirements  of  all  agencies  cannot  be 
objective.  A  perusal  of  the  standards  required  by  state 
and  regional  agencies  indicates  a  large  amount  of  similarity 
in  the  requirements.  They  are  in  general  terms  such  as 
11  adequate  for  the  needs11,  “adequate  to  implement  the  purposes 
of  the  school11,  "each  class  should  be  provided  with  the 
equipment  necessary11  and  u.«.be  adequately  equipped1' * 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  common  practice  in 
regard  to  any  specific  number  of  volumes  required  for  a 
library.  Thirty-seven  states  have  a  detailed  separate  stancard 
for  libraries  covering  the  size  of  the  room,  its  location, 
equipment ,  appropriations,  organization  and  the  personnel  01 

10F.P.  Levirs,  letter  to  the  author,  March  18,  1958* 
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the  library.  Li- 

i  2 

The  Colorado  bulletin-*  mentions  specific  numbers 
of  volumes  and  a  minimum  of  two  hundred  dollars  as  an 


appropriation. 


The  trend  is 
Typical  of  these  is 
tion: 


now  towards  more  general  statements. 
Criterion  V  of  the  North  Central  Associa- 


The  library  should  be  conceived  as  a  communications 
centre.  The  number  and  kind  of  library  and  reference 
books,  periodicals,  ...should  be  adequate  for  the 
number  of  pupils  and  the  needs  of  instruction  in  all 
courses  offered. 13 


V.  MINIMUM  NUMBER  OF 


TEACHERS 


Thirty-two  states  require  at  least  three  teachers 
in  a  four-year  secondary  school  organization.  Ten  others 
require  four.1-1' 

In  the  United  States,  regional  associations  generally 
have  a  minimum  of  four  teachers  for  a  three-year  school.  This 
requirement  also  assures  a  reasonable  offering  in  the  program 

-^Wright,  on.,  cit. .  p.  61*. 

12'N.T.  Van  Orman,  od.  cit. ,  p.  12. 

^fhe  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  Policies,  op,,  cit..,  p.  21. 

llfNright,  op,,  cit. ,  p.  ^2;  Wardlaw,  op.  cit.,  p.  65. 
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of  the  school  and  restricts  the  size  of  the  school.  In 
rural  areas,  some  centralization  Is  necessary  to  meet  the 
criterion.  A  specific  regulation  regarding  the  number  of 
teachers  can  easily  be  made  objective  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
the  requirements  for  other  features  of  the  school  program  to  be 
quite  general.  The  specific  require  ent  serves  to  restrict 
the  type  of  school  that  might  take  advantage  of  any  general 
standards.  An  example  of  this  is  the  number  of  pupils 
needed  for  recognition,, 

VI.  SUBJECTS  REQUIRED  OF  ALL  PUPILS 

1  cr 

In  a  study  by  Cummings,  J  all  states  but  one  require 
certain  subjects  that  every  pupil  must  take  in  order  to  be 
graduated  from  high  school.  These  subjects  are,  as  a  rule, 
English,  social  studies,  science,  mathematics  and  physical 
education. 

Canadian  departments  of  educati  n  maintain  control 
over  the  curriculum  offered  in  schools  and  in  all  cases  the 
above  mentioned  subjects  are  compulsory. 

VII.  RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 


This  area  is  important  since  state  records  of  a 
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Cummings,  Requirements  and  .  ign-School 
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students* progress  are  often  not  kept.  This  is  in  direct 
contrast  to  our  system  of  provincial  control.  When  a  school 
promotes  on  the  basis  of  its  own  standards  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  records  permanently  and  thus  they  must  be  kept 
in  a  fireproof  safe  or  vault  and  be  readily  accessible# 


. 

. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


ACCREDITATION  IN  ALBERTA 

The  examination  policy  of  a  province  changes  under 
the  influence  of  research,  public  opinion,  the  experiences 
of  others  and  through  changes  in  provincial  administration. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  outline  the  history 
and  success  of  accreditation  in  ^Iberta  and  to  observe  the 
trends  it  has  followed  during  this  period* 

Accreditation  above  Grade  VII  first  appeared  on  the 
Alberta  scene  in  1917  when  arrangements  were  made  by  which 
students  from  Grades  VIII  to  XII  could  be  liberated  for  work 
on  the  farms  to  contribute  to  the  work  of  food  production,, 
Students  of  Grades  IX  and  X  who  went  on  the  farms  were  promoted 
on  the  certificate  of  the  principal  without  being  required 
to  pass  an  examination*  Grade  Viil,  XI  and  XII  students  were 
given  privileges  in  that  those  who  had  worked  on  a  farm  for 
five  weeks  were  required  to  make  only  twenty-live  percent  on 
the  total  in  contrast  to  the  regular  percentages  of  thirty- 
four  and  fifty  respectively,1 


1 

Province  of  ^lberta,  Department  of  education.  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  of  t  ne  De  parti  In  t  on  auc~  ~  P -l  ?  Knng  s  i  i*  Intel  , 

Edmonton,  191  P •  16- 
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Sixty-four  Grade  IX  and  seventy-five  Grade  X  pupils 
were  exempted  from  examinations  in  1917  while  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  respectively, 
were  recommended  without  examinations  in  these  grades  in  1918. 
Other  results  of  this  proposal  can  he  found  in  Table  Vo 

The  Department  of  Education  was  pleased  with  the 
results  of  this  experiment  and  the  regulations  governing  the 
promotion  of  students  from  Grades  Eight  to  Eleven  were  amended. 
They  provided  that  pupils  in  well-graded,  well-equipped  and 
well  taught  schools  cold  reach  Grade  XI  without  being  required 
to  write  on  the  departmental  examinations  provided  that  they 
had  attended  regularly  and  had  a  creditable  record  for  the 
work  done  in  their  studies  during  the  year.  The  promotions 
were  made  by  the  staff  of  teachers  and  a  High  School  Inspector 
who  had  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  character  of  the 
teaching  and  the  work  done  in  each  subject  by  the  pupils 
during  the  year .- 

Comrcents  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1919  by  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education,  J.T.  Ross,  reflect  the  increasing 
concern  the  department  had  about  examinati  ns  and  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  the  new  promotional  system.  In  this  report  he  stated: 


^Province  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  ouuU  entb 
annual  Report  of  the  department  of  :■  question.  King's  Printer, 
Edmonton,  1920,  p.  13 • 
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The  elimination  of  the  examinations  for  these 
grades  will  give  the  well-equipped  and  progressive 

teacher  more  freedom . students  expend  their 

energies  in  mastering  the  contents  of  the  text¬ 
book  during  the  terra,  and  cramming  notes  preparatory 
to  the  examination  tests... and  thus  fail  to  obtain  a 
broader  view  and  greater  appreciation.... 

In  the  present  scheme  the  faithful  and  earnest 
student  who  has  attended  regularly,  and  maintained 
a  good  standing  throughout  the  year,  will  be 
relieved  from  the  mental  and  nervous  strain  to 
health,  which  is  often  associated  with  severe 
examination  tests,  while  the  pupil  who  has  neglected  0 
his  work  will  be  required  to  pass  the  final  examination* ^ 

To  make  this  system  of  promotion  effective,  a  staff 
of  High  School  Inspectors  was  appointed.  They  were  to  assist 
and  stimulate  teachers  who  were  in  charge  of  secondary  educa¬ 


tion  in  the  province* 

Table  V  shows  that  the  number  of  Gfrade  IX  students 
granted  promotion  upon  the  recommendation  of  principals  in 
1919  was  l,pl3  and  that  I7I4-  wrote  the  exams  which  11+7  passed. 
It  is  notable  that  In  1918,  309  out  of  1,659  candidates  failed 
Grade  IX  and  that  1,502  of  these  candidates  had  to  write  the 
examinations.  In  1919,  however,  the  number  of  apparent 
failures  was  only  thirty  out  of  1,687*  It  is  of  particular 
concern  that  this  low  failure  rate  appeared  again,  in  Grade 
IX  only,  in  1922  and  1923-  Grades  VIII  and  X  maintained 
a  much  more  consistent  pattern  in  relation  to  what  had  been 
the  status  quo  before  the  introduction  of  accreditation* 


^Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  op.  fitm ,  pp.  • 
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EXAMINATION  RESULTS  TOR  THE  YEARS  1917-1923* 
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GRADE  VIII 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Total  N 

o.  Students 

3567 

4117 

4569 

5488 

CO 

1 — 1 
O' 
'O 

7489 

Number 

Recommended 

— 

— 

1297 

1120 

1590 

1933 

Number 

'Writing  Exam 

3433 

1+117 

3272 

4368 

5328 

5556 

Number 

Passing  Exam 

2645 

3042 

1115 

2589 

2590 

2819 

Number 

Railing 

922 

1075 

2157 

1779 

2738 

2537 

GRADE 

IX 

Total  I 

lo  .  Students 

1395 

1659 

1687 

2069 

— 

3148 

3269 

Number 

Recommended 

64 

1^7 

1913 

1122 

— 

2898 

3014 

Number 

Writing  Exam 

1331 

1502 

174 

947 

— 

2p0 

255 

Number 

Passing  Exam 

953 

1193 

147 

100 

— 

161 

155 

Number 

Failing  Exam 

378 

309 

30 

843 

— 

89 

100 

Number 

Conditioned 

4 

GRADE 

X 

Total  i 

>Io .  Students 

996 

1329 

1444 

i486 

1980 

2581 

Number 

Recommended 

159 

— 

561 

462 

727 

855 

Number 

'Writing  Exam 

837 

1329 

883 

1026 

1253 

1726 

Number 

Passing  Exam 

550 

727 

175 

533 

563 

752 

Number 

Failing  Exam 

287 

602 

6 1|2 

486 

690 

974 

Number 

Conditioned 

66 

7 

'Province  o 


f  Alberta,  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department 


of  Education,  1917-1  *3» 
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During  1920,  a  great  part  of  the  time  of  the  newly 
appointed  High  ochool  inspectors  was  spent  on  the  examination 
of  the  work  of  schools  offering  Grades  IX  and  X.  ^hey  then 
recommended  what  high  schools  and  private  schools  were  to  be 
given  the  privilege  of  promotion,  without  departmental 
examinations,  from  Grade  VIII  to  IX,  from  IX  to  X  and  from 
X  to  XI.  Their  comments  on  this  new  policy  of  accreditation 
are  similar  to  comments  in  this  regard  today.  They  are  of 
value  in  indicating  the  reception  of  the  public  to  accred¬ 
itation  and  as  an  indication  of  its  feasibility  in  Alberta. 
Inspector  J.A.  Smith  declared: 

The  Department’s  policy  of  extending  to  certain 
schools  the  privilege  of  promotion  from  Grade  IX 
to  Grade  X  and  from  Grade  X  to  Grade  XI  without 
Departmental  Examinations  has  worked  out  very 
successfully  in  the  larger  high  schools  where  there 
is  some  permanency  in  the  teaching  staff,  but  it 
seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the 
majority  of  high  school  teachers  and  trustees 
that  a  searching  Departmental  test  for  all  students, 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  Insures  a  more  serious 
type  of  work  and  closer  application  to  work  during 
the  year.  I  must  admit  that  my  opinion  is  in- 
accord  with  the  above.  It  would  be  very  unwise  to 
extend  the  privilege  of  promotion  without  exam¬ 
inations  to  those  high  schools  where  the  whole 
personnel  of  the  staff  changes  yearly.^ 

G.a.  McKee,  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  stated 
no.othe  greatest  factor  of  success  is  the  conscientiousness 


^Province  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Fifteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  King’s  Printer, 

Edmonton,  1921,  p*  21. 
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of  the  teacher 


it 
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educational  procedures  that  reflect  a  narked  departure 
± ron  the  status  quo  generally  must  be  introduced  conservatively 
to  test  their  success.  Commenting  on  the  situation  in  1920, 
the  Minister  of  Education,  G.P.  Smith  wrote:6 


...there  has  been  a  strong  desire  to  abolish  the 
examination  system  and  have  promotions  based  on  the 
students’  work  during  the  year.  ...to  test  such  a 
change  the  Department  introduced  regulations  in  grades 
/Ill,  IX  and  X.  ...It  was  thought  best  to  limit  the 
privilege ...  to  certain  schools.  The  following  sections 
ts.ken  from  the  Regulations ...  indicate  the  schools  to 
which  the  privilege  was  granted: 


"In  all  schools  having  a  staff  of  teachers  numbering 
at  least  six,  and  giving  instructions  in  grades  up 
to  and  including  Grade  XI,  where  the  work  in  Grade 
VIII  has  been  reported  as  satisfactory  by  an  Inspector 
of  Schools,  the  pupils... may  be  promoted  from  Grade 
VIII  to  Grade  IX  without  examination,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  or,  where  no  Superintendent  is 
employed,  the  Principal  in  charge  of  any  such  school." 


In  all  schools  where  the  work  in  Grade  IX  has  been 
reported  as  satisfactory .. .pupils  may  be  promoted 
from  Grade  IX  to  Grade  X  without  examination... 


In  all  schools  having  at  least  three  teachers 
giving  their  entire  teaching  time  to  instruction 


in  the  grades  from  IX  to  X 
may  be  promoted  from  Grade 
examination. . • 

Sufficient  time  has  not 
statement  as  to  the  result 
Departmental  Examinations. 


or  XII. inclusive . . . 

X  to  Grade  XI  without 


elapsed  to  make  a  definite 
of  promotion  without 


9 

"Ibid,  p.  23. 
6 

Ibid,  p.  ij-3* 
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The  results  of  1920  were  indicative  of  the  success 
of  the  accreditation  proposals.  Table  VI,  taken  from  the 
Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  shows 
that  there  was  a  tendency  to  recommend  only  the  best  .upils 
and  that  there  was  a  high  percentage  of  failures  among  the 
candidates  who  had  to  write  the  departmental  examinations 
because  they  were  not  recommended* 

TABLE  VI 

EXAMINATION  RESULTS  -  1920 

Year  Grade  Total  No.  Number  Number  Number 

of  Recommended  Writing  Failing 

Students  Examinations  Examinations 


1920  VIII 

4569 

1297 

3272 

2157 

1920  IX 

2069 

1122 

947 

843 

1920  X 

1444 

561 

883 

642 

These  results  aided,  in  refuting  the  claim,  by  those 
who  did  not  favor  accrediting,  that  it  always  resulted  in 
lower  standards  because  of  a  large  percentage  of  recommendations 
and  lower  failures* 

Results  of  192.I  were  similar  in  nature.  No  results 

were  available  on  the  number  of  recommendations  for  Grade  IX 

but^  as  Table  V  shows: 

1120  out  of  5488  Grade  VIII  pupils  were  recommended, 

462  out  of  1488  Grade  X  pupils  were  recommended. 
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In  1922,  representatives  of  the  Western  . ,  rovinces 
decided  to  recommend  that  the  olci  policy  01  considering  the 
marks  obtained  oy  students  on  departmental  examinations  as 
private  be  changed  and  that  in  future  the  marks  obtained  be 
recorded  on  the  Diploma  awarded*  The  standard  de  landed  f r orr 
cano. j.dates  for  examination  in  Alberta  was  a  minimum  of  thirty- 
four  percent  of  the  marks  obtained  on  each  paper  on  which  they 
wrote  and  an  average  of  fifty  percent  on  the  whole  examination. 
This  was  lower  than  the  standards  in  the  other  Prairie  Provinces 
and  in  British  Columbia,  In  order  to  bring  Alberta  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  other  provinces,  the  minimum  required  on  each 
paper  was  raised  to  forty  percent  and  an  average  of  fifty  percent 
on  the  total. 

It  is  odd  that  the  results  of  accreditation,  recorded 
in  Table  VII,  were  not  favorable  in  Grade  IX  although  the 
privilege  was  not  abused  in  the  other  grades  during  the  same 
years . 


TABLE  VII 

FAILURES  IN  GRADE  IX  -  1917  -  1923 


1917  1918  1919  1920  1921  1922  1923 

Number  Writing;  1395  1659  1687  2C69  -  31*+3  3269 

Number  Failing:  378  309  30  ^3  -  J9  100 

Considering  that  there  was  only  a  partial  plan  of 
accreditation  in  operation  in  1917  arid  1913,  "he  small  number 

q£*  failures  in  the  following  years  show  the  plan  in  an  unj-avoiaole 
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A  new  program  came  into  operation  in  March,  1924. 

The  high  School  Committee  Report  recommended  that  adequate 
standards  he  set  at  the  outset  of  the  neT  program  and  that 
departmental  examinations  he  set  in  each  of  the  subjects  in 
Grade  I]  »  It  adds a  that  promotion  throughout  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  made  by  subject  rather  than  by  year,  and  that 
the  right  of  promotion  should  be  deterr ined  by  success  at 
departs ental  examination 0 ^ 


Larger  numbers  of  rural 
Grade  IX  instruction  despite  the 
neither  qualified  nor  willing  to 
satisfaction  with  the  lack  of  s 


schools  were  beginning  to  offer 
fact  that  the  teachers  were 
assume  this  task.  Dis- 
standard  was  one  of  the  main 


reasons  for  reinstituting  the  Grade  IX  examinations.  Comments 
by  various  Inspectors  in  their  Reports  to  the  Department  are 
Indicative  of  this  feeling.  Inspector  A.J.  '  son  of  Lethbridge 
mentioned  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  student  to  continue 
in  Grade  IX  and  that  the  result  of  teaching  the  grade  had  only 
been  fair.  Inspector  atson  stated: 

As  no  examination  has  hitherto  been  held  and 
the  promotion  to  Grade  X  has  teen  by  recommendation, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  abuse  this  privilege 
in  spite  of  the  supervision  of  the  '-inspector,  ^he 
burden  of  the  pu »il's  success  is  passed  up  to  the 
High  Schools  teaching  X  and  XI.  The  new  Grade  IX 
course,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  subjects  taught, 


^Province  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Education, 
Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
King’s  Printer,  Edmonton,  1924,  p.  63. 
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will  increase  the  tendency  to  do  slipshod  work 
unless  checked  annually  by  a  Departmental  Exam¬ 
ination  in  this  grade.  The  decision  to  put  on 
such  an  examination  this  year  will  undoubtedly 
show  up  the  situation  in  the  proper  light,1' 

Inspector  R,  Liggett  of  Olds  felt  that  if  the  rural 
school  wished  to  continue  the  work  of  Grade  IX  a  full 
departmental  examination  should  be  set.  Peace  River  Inspector 
L.B.  Yule  attributed  the  unsatisfactory  results  in  Grades  IX 
and  X  to  the  lack  of  a  uniform  testing  program.  An  excerpt 
from  the  report  of  Inspector  J.  .  Russell  of  Camrose  mentions 
"The  desire  of  teachers  in  rural  schools... to  have  some 
standard  Departmental  Examination  test  for  pupils  (Grades  IX 
and  X)  has  in  no  measure  abated" . - 

Thus  in  1924,  all  Grade  IX  students  were  again  required 
to  write  the  final  examinations.  1,328  out  of  3,932  candidates 
were  successful.  Accreditation  was  continued  in  Grade  VIII 
and  Grade  X  quite  successfully.  In  Irade  VIII,  1,790  of  7,416 
candidates  were  recommended ,  Of  the  remaining  5)626,  only 
3,958  were  successful  on  the  Departmental  Examination,  836 
of  2,673  Grade  X  candidates  were  recommended  while  only  8 77 
of  the  remaining  1,837  candidates  passed  the  examine  Ion. 

These  figures  are  recorded  in  Table  7111 0 

^Ibid,  p,  63. 
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Ibid ,  pp,  63-64, 
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TAELE  VIII1 


EXAMIN  AT  I  ON 


RESULT 


o 


FOR  1924 


Grade 

VIII 

Grade 

IX 

Grade 

X 

Total  Noo  Students 

7416 

3932 

2673 

Number  Recommended 

1790 

— 

836 

Number  Writing  Exam 

0626 

3932 

1837 

Number  Passing  Exam 

3958 

1828 

877 

Nuir.be r  Failing  Exam 

1668 

2104 

96O 

Number  Conditioned 

0 

0 

0 

Province  of  "lberta,  Department  of  Education, 
Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  -x?  >r  r  omen o  oi:  ---due  n*  on, 
Ring's  Nr inter,  "192*>,  p o  ?9 <> 
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Examinations  were  dispensed  with  in  Grade  XI  in 
1925-26  with  the  introduction  of  the  unit  s  stem  in  the 
high  school.  Thus,  from  192^-  to  1931  candidates  in  Grade 
VIII  were  passed  by  examination  and  recommendation  by  the 
principal  while  those  in  Grades  IX  and  XII  were  passed  by 
writing  departmental  examinations  in  whatever  subjects  they 
needed.  Little  criticism  of  this  policy  can  be  found  in 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  with  the  exception  of 
the  following  comment,  in  1927,  by  .L.  Fuller,  Inspector 
of  High  Schools: 

During  the  year  1927,  I  heard  a  number  of 
criticisms  of  the  standard  of  the  Grade  VIII 
examination;  these  coming  almost  altogether  from 
teachers*  It  is  an  opinion  commonly  expressed  by 
those  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  class  room  that 
with  the  present  standard  of  our  Public  Leaving 
Examination  a  great  many  successful  candidates 
are  not  in  a  position  to  do  successful  work  in 
Grade  IX.  16' 

This  comment  was  made  despite  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  unsuccessful  candidates  in  the  Grade  VIII 
examinations  was  as  high  as  it  had  ever  been,  -n  1925, 

2,501  of  7,591  candidates  failed;  in  1926,  2,072  of  3,265 
candidates  failed  and  in  1927,  1,339  of  ,173  were  un¬ 
successful.  These  figures  compare  favorably  with  the 

percentages  of  earlier  years  as  recorded  in  Tables  V  and  VI. 


10 

Province  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Education, 
Twenty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education, 

K ing 1 s  Pr int  er ,  T  dmont on ,  1 92 ( " ,  P •  13 • 
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The  year  1931  was  notable  for  the  introduction  of  a 
new  policy  in  regard  to  examinations  which  brought  alberta 
into  line  with  other  provinces.  Departmental  examinations 
in  Grades  VIII  and  IX  were  discont  nued  and  promotion  was 
granted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  or  teacher. 

In  so  far  as  the  city  schools  were  concerned,  this  system 
had  prevailed  in  Grade  VIII  but  now  it  applied  to  all  schools 
that  had  Grade  VIII  and  IX  pupils.  In  1930,  the  number  of 
candidates  who  wrote  the  Grade  VIII  examination  was  9? 110; 
in  1931  it  was  eighteen.  In  1930  there  were  6,533  candidates 
who  wrote  the  Grade  IX  exa  .ination;  in  1931  there  were  1,752 
most  of  whom  wrote  one  paper  only,  viz.  Art.  1.  The  year  1930 
also  marked  the  introduction  of  the  objective  type  test  in 

Physics  1  and  History  2  rather  than  the  traditional  essay 

11 

paper . 

Accreditation  again  began  to  gain  great  favor  in  the 
province.  Typical  of  this  satisfaction  is  the  following 
excerpt  from  the  report  of  Inspectors  J0A»  Smith  and  E.L. 
Fuller  in  1932. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  class-rooms  of  much  less 
M Cp a  ' ngn o  o . .The  elimination  of  examinations  in 
Grade  IX  and  in  Literature  and  0Ompositio:  of  Grade 
X  is  largely  responsible  for  t  e  improved  condition. 

The  teachers  have  become  more  interested  in  training 
their  students  in  the  formation  of  right  habits  and 
skills  and  less  concerned  in  merely  "stuffing'1  bhem 
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with  information,,  The  influence  exerted  by  the 
discontinuance  of  examinations  in  Grade  IX  and 
part  of  Grade  X  has  permeated  the  whole  high  school 
system,  and  is  pit  inly  discernible  in  the  instruction 
which  can  be  observed  from  day  to  day  in  those 
subjects  of  Grade  X,  I,  and  XII  in  which  departmental 
examinations  are  still  conducted ,12 

Another  favorable  aspect  of  accrediting  was  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  the  Assistant  Registrar,  R.V.  Bellamy,  and 
is  worthy  of  consideration  in  relation  to  today1 s  mounting 
costs  of  examinations • 

The  new  plan  has  resulted  in  a  very  considerable 
saving  in  cost  and  is  reported  as  working  out  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Majority  of  students  from  an 
educational  viewpoint.  The  few  cases  of  undeserved 
promotion  adjust  themselves  in  time .13 

Examination  policies  in  Alberta  have  teen  under 
constant  revision  and  reappraisal  in  terms  of  the  standard 
necessary  for  promotion,  the  type  of  examination  and  the  grades 
at  which  external  examinations  have  been  considered  necessary. 
In  the  early  months  of  1938,  the  General  Committee  of  the 
High  School  Programme  organized  a  revised  scheme  for  depart¬ 
mental  examinations  and  set  up  the  present  system  of  grouping 
the  grades  into  four  main  areas  viz;  Grades  I-HI, 

VII-IX,  and  X-XII.  Grade  IX  became  the  termination  point 
of  the  intermediate  school  progra  me  and  was  no  longer 
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considered  an  integral  part  of  the  high  school.  In  order  to 
carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
organization  of  the  new  Grade  IX  examination,  the  Minister 
of  Education  appointed  a  High  School  Entrance  Examinations 
Board.  The  main  feature  of  the  proposed  scheme  was  that  a 
departmental  examination  was  to  be  given  on  the  completion 
of  the  intermediate  school  programme  (Grade  IX)  and  again  on 
the  completion  of  the  high  school  programme  (Grade  XII). 

It  was  expected  that  the  new  scheme,  when  fully  operative, 
would  reduce  the  number  of  examination  papers  set  annually 
by  the  Department  to  the  extent  of  approximately  forty  percent* 
Other  features  of  the  revision  were: 

(a)  For  subjects  that  did  not  extend  through 
the  three  years  of  the  high  school  programme,  exam¬ 
inations  were  to  be  set  at  the  conclusion  of  the 

c ompl e t i ng  unit. 

(b)  On  the  first  year’s  work  of  two-year  subjects 
and  the  first  two  year’s  work  of  three-year  subjects, 
teachers  would  promote  by  "recommendation”.  Certain 
"accredited"  high  schools  were  permitted  to  recommend 
their  students  without  having  them  take  any  departmental 
examinations • 

(c)  'The  principle  of  the  "com  rehensive  examin¬ 
ation"  was  to  apply  for  English,  mathematics,  science 
and  social  studies.  The  exams  were  to  be  "objective" 
in  type  to  a  very  considerable  degree.1  ■- 

The  purpose  of  the  Grade  IX  examination  was  to  measure 
the  intermediate  school  achievement  of  pupils  according  to 
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certain  definite  standards  of  quality.  The  pupil* s  total 
performance  was  to  he  graded;  on  the  basis  of  the  grading 
assigned,  supplemented  when  necessary  by  cumulative  school 
records  and  a  rating  in  respect  to  general  ability,  the 
pupil  was  to  be  guided  to  the  type  of  high  school  programme 
that  best  suited  his  needs  and  capacities.  It  is  especially 
important  to  a  study  of  accreditation  to  note  that  the 
policy  of  “recommendations'1  by  the  local  staff  was  still 
utilized.  Of  further  importance  was  the  recommendation  by 
the  General  committee  that  the  Department  of  education  exert 
a  greater  measure  of  control  over  schools  offering  the  high 
school  programme  in  respect  to  the  following  factors: 

(1)  the  qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff, 

(2)  the  number  of  classes  and  subjects  taught 
and  other  such  factors  of  administration. 

(3)  the  equipment  and  general  facilities.-*--' 

The  General  Committee  again  met  in  1937  to  recommend 
revisions  in  the  programme  in  the  light  of  the  appraisal  of 
its  operation  during  the  foregoing  year.  Fur  .her  proposals 
of  the  Committee  were: 

(a)  That  departmental  examinations  in  Grade  X 
subjects  be  abandoned  and  that  schools  offering  Grade 
X  instruction  be  allowed  to  recommend  their  students 
for  credit. 
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(b)  That  schools  having  only  a  minimum  amount  of 
equipment  and  a  minimum  amount  of  time  available 
for  Grade  X  instruction  be  restricted  in  the  number 
of  credits  for  which  recommendations  may  be  accepted, 

(c)  That  recommendations  for  credit  be  accepted 
only  from  teachers  holding  proper  qualifications 
for  teaching  the  subjects  of  the  Grade  X  program, 

(d)  That  the  Department  of  Education  be  requested 
to  provide  more  supervision  in  the  High  School. lb 

An  examination  of  the  Reports  of  the  Department  of 
Education  with  particular  reference  to  the  comments  of  the 


Registrar,  the  Examinations  Branch,  and  the  Inspector’s 
Reports,  indicates  that  the  Department  of  Education,  while 
reluctant  to  initiate  a  full  program  of  accredited  schools, 
also  was  equally  reluctant  to  insist  on  examinations  in  all 
grades.  Up  to  1937,  the  trend  was  to  utilize  a  system  of 
full  examinations  and  gradually  allow  more  and  more  "accred¬ 
iting"  to  take  place.  When  dissatisfaction,  expressed  by 
the  teachers  and  the  Inspectoral  staff,  reached  large  propor 
tions,  however,  more  examinations  would  be  reinsti luted  and 
the  trend  would  begin  again.  The  dissatisi action  wiun  accre 
diting  x-jas  largely  due  to  the  cmficulty  01  maintaining  a 
program  suitable  for  both  large  and  small  sc:  '  •  This 

became  more  and  more  evident  as  tne  numbers  o^.  ni ;>-■  school 
candidates  rose  and  the  demands  for  a  broader  program  to 
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suit  their  needs  "became  evident.  H.C.  Newland,  Supervisor 


of  Schools,  summed  up  this  feeling  in  his  1938  report: 

Problems  of  grave  difficulty  arise  with  the 
administering  of  the  new  system  in  small  schools, 
where  the  amount  of  time  available  for  instruction 
by  the  teacher  is  at  a  minimum.  To  some  extent 
difficulties  have  been  removed  by  . • .correspondence 
instruction.  Nevertheless,  the  experience  of  the 
Sub-Committee,  in  the  light  of  results  so  far  obtained, 
makes  it  clear  that  the  administration  of  a  high 
school  program  that  is  not  based  on  external  examinations 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  education  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  especially o . .where  the  pressure  of  economic 
circumstances  militates  against  a  full  realization 
of  the  newer  objectives  in  education.  It  would  be 
a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  relax  regulations . 
for  credits  in  small  schools... if  the  former  system 
of  Departmental  Examinations  is  reinstated,  tut  to 
restore  these  examinations  would  be  to  take  a  retro¬ 
grade  step  and  to  abandon  all  hope  of  instituting 
the  kind  of  education  that  eventually  will  be  needed 
by  two-thirds  at  least  of  our  adolescent  population. 17 

In  19*+2,  Mr.  Newland-*-0  mentioned  that  practically  no 
reports  favoured  the  abolishment  of  the  departmental  examin¬ 
ations  of  Grades  IX  and  XII.  It  was  suggested,  however, 
that  in  time  the  department  might  consider  the  advisability 
of  replacing  them  with  diagnostic  and  standardized  achieve¬ 
ment  tests.  Likewise,  other  reports  suggested  that  the 
tests  should  be  evaluative  rather  than  factual  in  character, 
that  teachers  should  be  prepared  to  assume  responsibility 
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of  re contending  students,  and  not  seek  shelter  behind  the  use 
of  examination  tests. 

while  the  idea  of  accrediting  certain  schools,  by 
granting  them  the  right  to  promote  pupils  without  the  use 
of  departmental  examinations  did  not  win  much  favour,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  arguments  against  its  implementation 
centered  around  two  main  issues.  The  first  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  schools  were  not  ready  for  accrediting  because 
enough  qualified  teachers  were  not  available  at  the  secondary 


level.  To  implement  the  proposal  meant  that  teachers,  as 
well  as  schools,  would  have  to  be  accredited.  This  concept 
was  rejected  by  the  teachers.  The  second  observation  was 
that  there  was  the  need  for  a  set  standard  to  govern  instruc¬ 
tion.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  rural  areas  and  was 
reflected  in  the  comments  by  teachers  to  the  Inspectoral  staff 
in  these  areas.  A  third  reason,  while  not  specifically  men¬ 
tioned,  was  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  high  school 
instruction  in  the  province.  This  was  reflected  in  the  report 
of  the  General  Committee  for  the  High  School  to  the  Department 
of  Education  In  1937 • 


Accrediting  of  the  secondary  schools  has  remained  a 
contentious  topic  in  Alberta.  After  reaching  Its  highest 
point  of  favor  in  the  years  1930- 3b- >  the  idea  has  met  Trith 
little  favourable  reception.  It  is  interesting  to  noi^e  cue 
reception  of  the  secondary  school  principals  in  the  province 
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to  the  plan  for  limited  accreditation  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Education  in  1952. 

In  February,  1952,  Mr.  A.B.  Evens on,  Chairman  of  the 
Examinations  Entrance  Board,  conducted  a.  comprehensive  survey^ 
relating  to  the  possible  revision  of  the  examination  policy  for 
Grade  IX  students.  Research  had  indicated  that  the  teachers' 
gradings  in  Grade  IX  were  reasonably  reliable  and  that  re¬ 
adjustments  of  gradings,  by  the  Department,  were  few  in  number. 
From  this  observation,  it  was  questioned  whether  the  time, 
effort  and  money  expended  on  the  Grade  IX  examinations  could 
be  justified.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  examinations, 
in  many  cases,  restricted  teaching  techniques;  thus  hindering 
the  best  instruction  possible  in  them.  They  could  not  be  regarded 
as  being  a  valid  and  reliable  measurement  in  subjects  where 
objectives  were  broad. 

It  was  therefore  proposed  to  discontinue  examinations 
in  English  literature,  social  studies  and  science.  Examinations 
were  to  be  continued  in  the  areas  of  written  language,  reading, 
mathematics  and  mental  ability.  For  those  areas  with  unproved 
and  inexperienced  teachers  who  felt  that  they  did  not  want 
to  assume  this  responsibility  the  examinations  were  to  be 
continued.  The  special  privilege  of  accreditation  was  to  be 
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limited  to  larger  schools;  viz;  those  with  four  or  more 
teachers . 

A  complete  report  was  sent  to  all  principals  outlining 
the  proposed  changes  along  with  information  on  the  background 
of  the  problem  and  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  revision. 

The  resulting  replies  were  almost  completely  against 
any  change  in  the  status  quo. 

Respite  the  rejection  of  the  proposal,  the  Department 
of  Education,  in  1953 >  initiated  a  program  of  allowing  the 
teacher’s  mark  in  social  studies  and  in  science  in  Grade  IX 
to  be  included  in  the  granting  of  the  final  grading  that  was 
assigned  to  the  candidates  for  the  Grade  IX  Diploma."' 

The  only  further  advance  that  accreditation  has  made 
in  the  high  school  was  in  1955  when  a  new  course,  French  31, 
was  added  to  the  Grade  XII  program.  It  served  the  small  group 
of  students  who  needed  such  a  course  to  meet  the  matriculation 
requirements  of  certain  universities.  It  became  a  five-credit 
non- examination  subject  and  required  French  30  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  or  co-requisite.  For  similar  reasons,  trigonometry 
was  reinstated  as  a  Grade  XII  course  and  became  a  three  or 
five  credit  non- examination  elective  requiring  Mathematics  30 
as  a  co-requisite  or  pre-requisite. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


ADVANTAGES,  DISADVANTAGES  OF  ACCREDITA!  CION 


AND  TRENDS  IN  ACCREDITATION 

The.  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  outline  the 
principal  reasons  that  have  been  reported  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  popularity  of  accreditation  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  the  reasons  for  the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  system*  ducational  journals  and  books  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  period  1943-1958  were  a  primary  source 
of  material.  In  addition,  letters  to  Officials  concerned 
with  accreditation  provided  an  up  to  date  check  on  cer¬ 
tain  trends  that  were  not  clearly  evident  from  reading 
the  literature.  Recognition  of  the  merits  and  weaknesses 
of  the  accrediting  system  is  necessary  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  system  and  the  present  trends  that  the 
system  is  undergoing.  For  the  most  part,  this  chapter  is 
a  summary  of  arguments  advanced  by  men  who  are  particularly 
concerned  with  accreditation.  In  some,  but  not  in  all 
cases,  these  arguments  are  based  on  the  findings  of 

systematic  studies. 

«/ 

1  ,  ADVANTAGES 


In  the  United  States,  accreditation  standards, 
procedures  and  evaluative  methods  nave,  in  tne  paso,  undergo.!.. 

a  considerable  amount  of  nation-wide  research  and  study* 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  officials  concerned  with  accreditation, 
this  nation-wide  research  and  study  has  disclosed  the 
following  benefits  of  accreditation  in  the  United  States: 

(1)  Accreditation  has  aided  institutions  to 
maintain  high  standards  and  has  provided  a  means 
whereby  parents  and  students  may  make  intelligent 
selections  of  institutions  of  recognized  standing. 

(2)  Accreditation  has  facilited  the  transfer 
of  students  from  one  secondary  school  to  another. 

The  mobility  of  some  sections  of  the  population  has 
made  this  a  desirable  feature  of  accreditation* 

(3)  Accreditation  has  stimulated  secondary 
schools  to  engage  in  self-evaluation  as  a  step 
towards  being  accredited.  Public  pressure,  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  desire  to  have  particular  schools 
regionally  or  nationally  accredited,  has  aided 
administrations  to  get  funds  for  the  improvement 
of  facilities. 

(h)  Accreditation  has  encouraged  accrediting 
agencies  that  have  set  up  standards  which  have  been 
sufficiently  objective  to  stimulate  laggard  schools 
to  meet  reasonable  minimum  programs  of  attainment. 

The  end  result  has  been  a  noteworthy  attempt  to 
arrive  at  standards  of  evaluation,  has  permitted 
individual  schools  to  uuc Ige  themselves  and  be  judged 
in  terms  of  their  own  purposes  or  goals  and  has 
stimulated  them  to  continue  to  improve. 

(5)  Accreditation  has  served  as  a  guide  to  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning.  In  states  with  large 
populations,  examinations  would  be  administratively 
difficult  as  well  as  costly,  and  the  accreditation 
system  has  served  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
secondary  school  graduates  to  these  institutions. 

(6)  Accreditation  has  promoted  better  understanding 
betweeen  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Closer  articulation  and  a  sympathy  for  one 
another’s  problems  has  resulted  in  improvements  in  the 
entire  structure  of  education* 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  the  advantages  of 
accreditation  that  Canadian  officials  have  listed  in  addition 
to  those  that  have  been  mentioned  for  the  American  scene. 

They  are  of  note  in  that  the  accrediting  of  secondary  schools 
in  Canada  is  gaining  in  popularity  and  the  emphasis  on  the 
advantages  of  accrediting  is  decidedly  different  from  that  in 
the  United  States. 

(a)  Accreditation  has  improv' d  the  facilities 
and  physical  standards  of  the  schools. 

(b)  Accreditation  has  improved  the  work  habits 
of  students  because  they  know  that  they  will  be 
judged  on  the  quality  of  the  work  done  from  day 
to  day,  week  to  week  and  month  to  month.  It  dis¬ 
courages  11  loafing"  and  "cramming"  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

(c)  Accreditation  has  provided  an  incentive  for 
good  work  habits,  regular  attendance  and  proper 
behavior. 

(d)  Accreditation  permits  superior  students  to 
enrich  their  courses  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
curriculum. 

(e)  Accreditation  has  reduced  the  costs  of 
administration  by  reducing  the  number  of  exams 
to  be  set  and  marked. 

(f)  Accreditation  has  tended  to  liberalise 
teaching  methods  and  ends  the  large  amount  of 
repetitive  drill  used  in  preparing  students  for 
university. 

II.  DISADVANTAGES 

Adverse  criticism  of  accreditation  in  the  United 
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States  can  be  summarized  as  follows; 

(1)  Accrediting  agencies  have  grown  in  number 
and  have  invaded  the  jurisdiction  of  legally 
constituted  institutional  authorities.  There  has 
been  a  resulting  decreased  regard  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  well  balanced  program  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  particular  accrediting  agency 
concerned . 

(2)  A  lack  of  co-ordination  on  the  part  of 
accrediting  agencies  has  posed  vexing  problems 
for  administrators  with  regard  to  examining,  re¬ 
porting  and  financing  the  evaluative  measures 
that  accrediting  agencies  demand.  The  duplication 

of  procedures  and  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  question¬ 
naires  and  other  reports  has  resulted  in  growing 
costs  for  offices,  printing  and  research  projects, 

(3)  The  insistence,  by  the  agencies,  on  common 
standards  tends  to  put  educational  institutions  in 
a  conventional  form  where  uniformity  may  be  unde¬ 
sirable,  Initiative,  in  the  form  of  educational 
experimentation,  has  been  restricted  and  modern- 
viewpoints  of  education  are  not  being  recognized 
in  the  procedures  and  standards  being  used  for 
evaluation, 

(4)  Standards  of  accrediting  have  been  largely 
quantitative  and  superficial.  Too  often  they  have 
not  been  flexible  enough  for  adaptation  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  different  types  of  schools.  The  result 
has  been  a  mechanical  process  of  evaluation,  in 
terms  of  rather  rigid  standards,  that  has  measured 
educational  facilities  more  than  the  quality  of  the 
educational  process, 

(5)  Indiscriminate  recommendations  of  graduates 
of  accredited  high  schools  have  meant  that  colleges 
and  universities  have  had  to  utilize  new  measures 

of  discriminating  pupil  ability  to  carry  successfully 
the  work  of  higher  institutions  of  learning.  In  some 
areas  accrediting  has  fostered  a  disposition  to  dispense 

with  or  evade  all  tests  of  accurate  scholarship. 
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Opponents  of  the  accreditation  system  in  Canada 
raise  the  following  objections: 

(a)  Students  who  have  done  well  up  to  Caster 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  will  be  recommended 
and  do  not  work  to  capacity  for  the  last  few  weeks 
of  the  year, 

(b)  Students  who  are  recommended  are  deprived 
of  the  experience  of  writing  final  examinations  at 
the  end  of  the  year;  an  experience  that  is  of  great 
value  to  students  who  proceed  to  university# 

(c)  Students  who  are  recommended  in  one  or  more 
subjects  have  an  unfair  advantage  in  June  over  students 
who  have  to  write  examinations  in  all  of  their  subjects. 

(d)  The  accreditation  system  causes  strained 
relationships  between  pupils  and  parents  on  one  side 
and  teachers  on  the  other. 

(e)  Accreditation  tends  to  lower  standards  in 
the  high  school# 

(f)  There  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  standards 
in  accredited  schools.  Some  schools  recommend 

100/3  of  their  classes  while  others  only  recommend  15%  * 

(g)  The  administrative  difficulties  of  having 
two  types  of  schools  are  as  great  as  when  external 
examinations  are  given  to  all  students. 


Ill#  TRENDS  IN  ACCREDITATION 
In  the  United  States  the  opposition  to  accrediting, 
brought  on  by  the  growth  of  accrediting  organisations,  was 
chiefly  sponsored  by  the  institutions  that  had  to  deal  with 
many  accrediting  agencies.  The  institutions  objected  to  the 
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resulting  burden  of  reports,  submission  to  examination 
for  each  of  the  accrediting  agencies  and  the  cost  in  money 
and  staff  time. 

This  original  opposition  has  subsided  considerably 
and  efforts  are  now  directed  to  consolidating  accrediting 
agencies  and  simplifying  their  procedures,  particularly 
since  the  organization  of  the  national  Commission  on  Accrediting. 
This  consolidation  of  agencies  is  expected  to  eliminate  much 
of  the  duplication  of  effort  with  resulting  decreases  in 
reports,  costs,  and  time  spent  on  administering  the  system.'*' 

There  is  gradually  coming  to  be  less  concern  for  details  of 
accreditation  and  more  concern  for  stimulation  and  leader¬ 
ship  services.  In  the  United  States,  accreditation  is  being 
designed  so  that  it  exists  primarily  as  a  stimulus  to  institutional 
growth  and  development  rather  than  as  a  means  to  standardization 
based  on  minimum  criteria. 

State  departments  of  education  are  increasingly 
assuming  responsibility  for  minimum  requirements,  standards 
and  foundation  elements.  In  the  final  analysis,  boards  of 
education  have  the  responsibility  for  policy  making,  legis¬ 
lation,  evaluation  and  the  employment  of  administrators. 

Mutual  co-operation  of  accrediting  agencies  will  increase 

1m arming  M.  Pattillo,  “Recent  Developments  in  Accrediting", 
North  Central  Association  ua rt \  ,  Vol.  37,  PP»  290-292, 

January,  I9?3° 
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the  nature  and  effectiveness  of  state  accreditation.  This 
co-operation  and  the  assumption  of  responsibilities  by  the 
state  departments  of  education  will  mean  that  regional 
accrediting  agencies  will  have  more  time  for  consultative 
services.  These  consultative  services  are  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  mere  numbers  of  books  do  not  make  a  library 
and  the  filing  of  cumulative  records  does  not  make  a  guidance 
program. 

With  the  aid  of  expert  consultants,  more  self-appraisal 
and  other  school  improvements  can  be  carried  out  on  the 
local  level.  No  amount  of  outside  evaluation  can  substitute 
for  high  quality  leadership  on  the  local  level  in  each 
individual  school  and  the  school  system.  The  result  is 
increased  concern  for  the  actual  functioning  of  the  school 
and  with  the  influence  that  it  has  on  boys  and  girls  as  well 
as  the  community.  This  means  a  shifting  of  emphasis  from 
regulations  to  what  is  specified  as  “criteria". 

In  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  there  is  a  definite 
need  to  develop  new  criteria  that  will  not  eliminate  attention 
to  quantitative  effects  but  will  provide  evidence  that  these 
quantitative  effects  are  contributing  to  a  sound  and  efficient 
educational  service.  Thus  there  is  a  definite  moving  toward  a 
more  qualitative  concept  of  standards  for  secondary  schools 
than  we  have  used  in  the  past. 
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American  and  Canadian  authorities  are  also  concerned 
witn  the  limitations  of  complete  reliance  on  outside  exam¬ 
inations  as  a  device  for  evaluating  institutions  and  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  educational  process.  It  is  difficult 
for  examiners,  in  a  brief  period  of  time,  to  make  an  accurate 
appraisal  of  an  institution  and  assess  the  less  tangible,  but 
important,  components  of  individual  quality.  Harmonious 
relationships  amongst  the  administrators  and  the  staff  and 
the  actual  utilization  of  the  facilities  available  in  the 
educational  institutions  are  factors  that  cannot  be  measured 
objectively. 

In  the  United  States  criticism  has  been  voiced  that 
the  application,  in  the  evaluation  of  a  particular  institution, 
of  normative  practices  derived  from  a  study  of  a  group  of 
institutions  tends  to  contribute  to  institutional  standard¬ 
ization  rather  than  to  institutional  diversity.  In  place 
of  this  preoccupation  with  evaluation,  programs  of  accrediting 
are  being  designed  to  have  institutions  study  their  problems 
in  the  light  of  their  objectives  and  the  particular  set  of 
conditions  in  which  they  operate.  J-nhis  permits  intensive 
analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  various  processes  employed 
in  carrying  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  institution’s 
work  and,  most  important,  it  is  done  by  those  who  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  problems  and  the  institutions 
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The  assumption  that  quality  can  be  engendered  by 
requiring  institutions  to  conform  to  a  set  of  practices 
laid  oy.tl  by  an  accrediting  committee  or  association  is 
being  questioned.  hile  it  is  true  that  improvement  can 
be,  and  has  been,  effected  by  these  means  it  is  also  true  ti  at 
it  has  been  possible  for  institutions  to  improve  their 
standing  on  a  number  of  specific  measures  without  actually 
strengthening  the  institution  to  the  degree  suggested  by 
the  improved  standing  on  the  criteria,  ituaies  related  to 
this  aspect  have  indicated  that  criteria  are  outgro  ths 
of  institutional  quality  and  that  high  quality  does  not 
come  to  exist  because  of  conformity  to  these  practices. 

The  trend  in  accreditation  practices,  particularly 
in  the  United  states,  is  towards  the  recognition  of  the 
individual  differences  that  exist  between  schools.  It  is 
felt  that  a  school  can  only  be  studied  in  terms  of  its  own 
purposes  and  objectives,  the  needs  of  all  the  pupils  and 
community  served,  and  its  attempts  to  improve  its  status. 

What  a  school  does  in  terms  of  the  educational  process 
and  its  product  is  more  important  than  what  a  school  has 
in  terms  of  facilities® 

In  Canada,  accreditation  is  an  accepted  practice 
up  to  Grade  .  The  ^astern  provinces  have  had,  and  have 
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dropped,  accrediting  plans  for  Grades  XI,  XII  and  XIII. 

The  Registrar  ±or  the  department  of  Education  for 
Ontario,  -.A.  ro  . 1 ,  states,  "•••the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Universi cues  as  veil  as  the  teachers,  feel  that  there 
should  be  external  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  High  School 
period*1  .  '  He  also  indicated  a  feeling  held  by  the  general 
public  that  accreditation  to  the  end  of  Grade  XIII  would 
tend  to  lower  standards  of  attainment. 

New  Brunswick  also  reported  the  withdrawal  of  accrediting 
privileges  because  of  general  dissatisfaction  due  to  the  lack 
of  uniformity  of  standards  in  accredited  schools,  A  full 
accreditation  plan  operated  in  New  Brunswick  for  seven  years ; 
from  19*+3  to  1950,  Now  department als  are  given  in  Grades 
XI  and  XI I .  ^ 


Nova  Scotia  also  dispensed  with  its  system  of 
accrediting  in  Grades  XI  and  XII  in  1955*  Students  who  had 
achieved  more  than  70 %  on  the  school  examinations  were  excused 
from  writing  the  departmental  examinations.  The  system  was 
unsatisfactory  in  that  the  schools  were  not  fully  accredited 
and  the  department  of  education  was  not  prepared  to  allow 
full  accreditation. 


^C.Ao  Brown,  letter  to  the  author,  July  10,  1958. 

^Dr.  O.V.  Miller,  letter  to  the  author,  Sept.  9?  1957- 
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The  above  excerpts  from  letters  from  officials 
serves  to  point  out  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  public 
and  the  departments  of  education  concerned  in  providing 
a  full  accreditation  program  in  Canada.  At  the  present 
time,  Saskatchewan  is  the  only  province  where  a  student 
may  matriculate  without  having  to  write  departmental  exam¬ 
inations  o  There  also,  the  number  of  schools  that  are  eligible 
to  recommend  but  .'ho  prefer  to  have  their  students  write 
departmental  examinations,  in  at  least  Grade  XII,  has  increased o 
It  would  appear,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence, 
that  Canadian  educational  authorities  and  the  Canadian  public, 
in  general,  prefer  to  have  external  examinations  in  the  final 
year  of  the  high  school  program  because  of  their  prestige 
value  and  the  feeling  that  the  standards  are  high  and  reliable., 
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CEAPTER  VIII 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  R  CO 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  analyze  and 
summarize  the  standards  and  procedures  of  accreditation 
used  in  the  United  states  and  Canada «  :1o  obtain  material 

upon  which  to  base  any  conclusions,  answers  were  sought  to 
the  following  questions: 

(a)  What  are  the  common  policies,  practices,  procedures 
and  standards  of  state,  provincial  and  regional 
accrediting  agencies? 

(b)  What  are  the  principal  areas  in  which  standards 
have  to  be  set? 

(c)  What  are  the  common  features  of  the  various 
standards  of  accrediting? 

(d)  What  success  has  accreditation  had  in  nlberta 
in  the  past? 

Common  practices,  regulations  and  requirements 
frequently  become  acceptable  through  wide  usage.  However, 
these  practices  might  not  prove  to  be  feasible  or  practical 
for  the  province  of  Alberta  without  adjustment. 

Ey  way  of  summarization,  the  practices  of  state, 
regional  and  provincial  accrediting  agencies  are  presented . 
The  conclusions  represent  the  extent  to  which  a  combination 

of  these  common  practices  and  requirements  might  be  applicabl 
in  Alberta.  Finally,  some  recommendations  are  made  for 


further  study. 
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I .  SUMMARY 

In  the  United  States  the  policy  of  accreditation  is 
nationally  recognized  and  is  an  acceptable  policy  to  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning,,  In  states  with  large  populations 
examinations  would  be  administratively  difficult  as  well  as 
costly*  The  accreditation  system  has  served  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  secondary  school  graduates  to  these  institutions 
of  higher  learning »  Accrediting  has  thus  promoted  better 
understanding  between  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Closer  articulation  and  a  sympathy  for  one 
another's  problems  have  resulted  in  improvements  in  the  entire 
structure  of  education.  Canadian  educati  nal  authorities, 
on  the  other  harid,  prefer  to  have  external  examinations  in 
the  final  year  of  the  high  school  program.  This  preference 
is  related  to  the  prestige  value  of  the  external  examination 
and  the  feeling  that  the  standards  set  by  these  examinations 
are  high  end  reliable. 

State  and  provincial  departments  of  education,  rather 
than  the  universities,  exercise  the  privileges  of  accrediting 
the  public  high  schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Regional  accrediting  associations,  a  feature  of  American 
accrediting,  are  organizations  of  voluntary  membership  and 
have  more  prestige  value  than  the  state  agency  because  of  the 
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large  interstate  membership  of  the  regional  body.  The  state 
accrediting  agency  assumes  the  responsibility  of  assuring 
that  accredited  schools  meet  the  minimum  requirements, 
standards  and  foundation  elements.  This  assumption  of 
responsibilities  by  the  state  agency  means  that  regional 
accrediting  agencies  have  more  time  for  consultative  services. 
V.ith  the  aid  of  these  expert  consultants,  there  is  a  shifting 
of  e  .phasis  from  regulations  to  more  self-appraisal  and 
attention  to  providing  evidence  that  quantitative  effects 
are  contributing  to  a  sound,  efficient  educational  service. 

No  compar  hle  regional  accr.  diting  associations  exist  in  Canada. 

In  both  the  United  ^tates  and  Canada  it  is  common  prac¬ 
tice  to  accredit  or  approve  schools  on  an  annual  basis.  This 
is  true  for  agencies  on  the  state,  provincial  and  regional  level. 

Bach  of  the  forty-eight  states  and  each  of  the  ten 
provinces  requires  the  legal  certification  of  teachers  in- 
public  schools.  The  general  requirement  in  the  United  states 
is  a  minimum  of  a  Bachelor's  degree  for  all  teachers.  -onever , 
in  practice  this  is  not  specifically  adhered  to.  In  Canada, 
a  Bachelor's  degree  for  all  teachers  is  recommended  by  the 
departments  of  education,  but  two  years  of  university  training 

are  generally  accepted  as  the  minimum. 

In  most  of  the  states  and  provinces,  before 

accreditation  privileges  are  granted  to  a  school,  a 
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definite  number  of  teachers  must  be  on  staff.  In  the  United 
States  there  is  no  common  practice  as  to  the  minimum  number 
of  teachers  required  as  some  states  insist  upon  three  while 
others  demand  as  many  as  five.  In  Canada  the  number  and 
qualifications  of  the  staff  members  limit  the  grades  that  an 
accredited  school  may  teach  rather  than  restrict  it  from 
being  accredited  at  all. 


Very  few  agencies  in  either  the  United  States  or 
Canada  have  specific  standards  relating  to  the  type  or  size 
of  school  building  necessary  for  accrediting.  The  requirements 
of  all  accrediting  agencies  tend  to  stress  adequacy  and  safety 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  and  the  type  of 
program  being  offered.  Some  agencies  list  specific  standards 
for  libraries  and  gymnasiums.  More  often,  however,  the  adequacy 
of  these  facilities  is  stated  in  general  terms  adjusted  to 
the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  and  th.e  neecis  ol  ohe  school. 

American  accreoi  uing  agencies  require  a  student;  to 
complete  a  minimum  number  of  Carnegie  units  and  also  specif;/- 
certain  subjects  that  must  be  taken  for  graduation.  In  Canada 
all  provincial  departments  of  education  maintain  firm  control 
over  the  curric  3  courses  scessary  for  graduation. 

In  the  United  States,  where  promotion  is  by  local 
authorities,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  accurate  records  in  a 
safe  place  to  avoid  their  loss.  This  is  also  becoming  the 
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practice  in  Danada,  particularly  in  the  provinces  where 
accrediting  has  been  used  to  a  large  extent.  Where  no 
record  of  the  students’  achievements  other  than  a  notation 
of  passing  or  failing  is  sent  to  the  department  of  education 
concerned,  this  practice  is  very  important. 

II.  CONCLUSIONS 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  evidence,  it  would 
appear  that  the  following  practices  and  requirements  are 
worthy  of  consideration  as  a  basis  for  accreditation  in 
Alberta. 

The  Department  of  Education  should  be  the  only  recog¬ 
nized  agency  for  the  accreditation  of  schools.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  Department  has  the  responsibility  of  policy 
making,  legislation,  and  the  employment  of  administrators. 

A  central,  legally  constituted  accrediting  authority  will 
tend  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  a  well-balanced  program 
and  will  provide  co-ordination  with  regard  to  examining,  re¬ 
porting  and  financing  the  evaluative  procedures  that  an 
accreditation  program  demands.  Duplication  of  procedures 
and  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  report:  ng  may  thus  be  eliminated. 

It  would  appear  that  a  guiding  committee  to  assist 
the  Department  in  its  accreditation  efforts  is  necessary. 

This  committee  should  include  in  its  functions  the  setting 
up  of  the  policy  to  be  followed  and  the  supervision  of  the 
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accrediting  organization  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
indiscriminate  accrediting.  This  committee  would  have  to 
be  non-political  in  nature  and  not  in  a  position  where  it 
could  be  influenced  by  pressure  groups.  Neutral  evaluation 
members,  working  with  a  prepared  set  of  criteria,  are 
vital  to  the  success  and  effective  operation  of  the  scheme. 

The  work  of  these  accreditation  teams  could  be 
facilitated  by  the  Department  embarking  on  a  public  relations 
program  designed  to  inform  the  public  and  the  teachers  that 
accreditation  does  not,  when  properly  used,  mean  that 
standards  of  achievement  are  lowered.  This  program  would 
also  need  to  stress  that  an  accreditation  system  does  not 
eliminate  examinations  from  the  school  system  but  places 
the  emphasis  on  reliable  examination  at  the  local  level. 

Public  acceptance  of  accreditation  should  mean  that  there 
would  be  no  difference  in  the  diploma  awarded  by  an  accredited 
school  and  that  awarded  by  the  Department  to  those  writing 
external  examinations. 

Where  adequate  supervision  is  not  provided, 
particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  adopt.' ng  a  system  of 
accreditation,  high  standards  of  achievement  are  not  maintained. 
The  present  small  staff  of  High  School  Inspectors  in  the 
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province  would  have  to  be  increased  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  for  consultative  services,  examination  and  reporting. 
Accreditation  demands  complete  inspection  of  the  school 
system  at  least  once  a  year*  This  cannot  be  done  in  the 
period  of  a  half-day  if  it  is  to  serve  its  purpose*  A  school 
can  only  be  judged  as  an  entity  and  not  as  a  sum  of  its 
separate  parts.  Since  the  considered  judg  lent  of  competent 
educators  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
quality  and  character  of  the  work  of  a  school,  the  supervisory 
staff  should  be  well  trained  and  be  of  sufficient  numbers  to 
ensure  reliable  judgment.  This  staff  can,  with  the  aid  of 
the  principal,  be  a  valuable  incentive  in  the  improvement 
and  growth  of  a  school  rather  than  an  inspection  group  examining 
claims  for  accrediting  privileges* 

The  Evaluative  Criteria  of  the  Cooperative  Study  of 
Secondary  School  Standards  is  recognized,  in  the  United  States, 
as  a  basic  self-evaluation  instrument*  As  has  been  done  in 
other  Canadian  provinces,  this  evaluative  instrument  could 
be  adapted  for  use  in  Alberta  schools.  The  underlying  philo¬ 
sophy  is  that  schools  should  present  evidence  to  support  their 
claim  for  accredited  status  rather  than  present  themselves 
for  examination  by  an  external  authority*  classification  oi 
schools  can  then  be  used  to  designate  the  type  oi  program 
that  can  be  offered  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  community 
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and  tiie  localities  available.  Schools  of  higher  classification 
could  be  allowed  more  scope  in  determining  their  curriculum, 
subject  to  departmental  limitations.  They  could  be  allowed  to 
offer  a  larger  number  of  credits  in  all  of  the  high  school 
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Schools  could  be  accredited  each  year  or  for  a  maximum 
of  two  years  on  the  basis  of  their  self-evaluation  report, 
on  the  findings  of  official  representatives  of  the  department 
of  Education,  and  on  their  past  academic  record.  The  minimum 
size  of  school  accredited  could  be  determined  by  the  number 
of  teachers  employed.  This  is  particularly  important  for 
rural  areas  where  previous  attempts  at  accreditation  failed 
because  of  the  attempt  to  teach  beyond  the  scope  of  the  facil¬ 
ities  of  the  school.  This  type  of  restriction  does  not  eliminate 
accrediting  where  the  enrollment  or  area  served  is  small.  The 
maximum  percentage  of  students  that  an  accredited  school  could 
recommend  in  any  particular  grade  or  subject  could  also  be 
established.  This  is  not  a  feature  of  American  accrediting 
but  is  confined  to  Canada  where  our  system  of  external  examina¬ 
tions  provides  an  alternative  for  those  students  not  passed. 

The  accreditation  regulations  pertaining  to  the  school 
plant  and  its  equipment  appear  to  be  best  expressed  in  general 
terms.  This  includes  libraries  and  gymnasiums.  hat  is  practical 
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for  one  district  may  be  totally  inadequate  for  another.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  rural  areas. 

Minimum  qualifications  for  the  teaching  staff  are 
important.  Schools  considered  for  accreditation  require 
a  well  qualified  staff  with  sound  educational  training.  Letters 
of  Authority  should  have  no  place  in  the  accrediting  system. 
Principals  should  have  a  minimum  of  a  Bachelor’s  degree  except 
in  the  case  of  the  small  rural  school  where  this  would  prove 
to  be  impractical.  The  Principal  is  one  of  the  key  men  in 
the  accrediting  system  and  it  is  a  necessity  that  he  or  she 
be  adequately  trained  to  meet  the  additional  responsibilities. 

In  larger  systems  it  would  be  of  decided  advantage  to  the 
district  to  have  the  principal  have  special  certification  in 
administration  or  the  equivalent  of  a  Master’s  degree. 

III.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

The  introduction  of  a  broader  concept  of  accreditation 
in  Alberta  high  schools  would,  of  necessity,  mean  a  reduction 
in  the  use  of  external  examinations.  The  question  "accredi¬ 
tation  vs.  departmental  examinations”  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  thesis  and  in  order  to  make  specific  recommendations 
in  this  area  a  study  of  the  results  of  external  examinations 
as  compared  to  the  results  of  accredited  schools  should  be 
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The  general  pattern  of  university  programs  and  courses 
was  set  years  ago  when  the  secondary  school  population  was 
rather  small  and  select.  Secondary  schools  today  have  the 
responsibility  of  giving  a  sound,  general  education  to  the 
large  secondary  school  population  that  will  go  directly  into 
industry,  business,  and  other  non-academic  lines  of  work. 

This  problem  of  articulation  between  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  province  and  the  university  raises  several  questions. 

Are  the  matriculation  requirements  of  some  faculties 
unduly  demanding  in  that  they  require  Grade  XII  standing  in 
courses  which  do  not  appear  to  be  necessary  pre-requisites 
for  work  to  be  taken  later?  Gould  French  be  dropped  from 
the  requirements  for  the  faculty  of  engineering  and  is  senior 
mathematics  necessary  for  those  electing  nursing  as  a  career? 

Is  the  present  high  school  program  too  academic?  Are 
the  small  high  schools  forced  to  curtail  offerings  in  the 
electives  because  of  the  pressure  of  matriculation  subjects? 

Has  the  increased  number  of  students  studying  the  matriculation 
pattern  resulted  in  a  lowering  of  standards  in  the  basic 
matriculation  courses? 

Is  the  present  examination  evaluation  method  adequate? 
Does  the  scaling  of  marks  oi  examinations  give  any  in  ic  oion 
that  the  student  has  mastered  the  minimum  amount  of  subject 
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matter  that  ensures  he  has  completed  his  course  sucessfully? 

Has  the  scaling  of  marks  indicated  how  much  a  student  should 
know  when  he  enters  university  and  has  it  set  a  standard  of 
preparation  that  pupils  and  teachers  can  anticipate?  Does 
it  take  into  account  the  possible  better  quality  of  the  students 
in  certain  courses?  Perhaps  research  is  needed  to  determine 
whether  or  not  intelligence  is  a  determining  factor  in 
scaling  examinations. 
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